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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
WEEK ago there was despondency at San Francisco when it between Russia and the Anglo-Saxon countries. The Commission 
A appeared that there was no way out of the deadlock over the consisting of Mr. Molotov and the British and American Ambassa- 
veto. The atmosphere was suddenly lightened when it became dors in Moscow have taken the first steps required by the Yalta 
known that Russia had agreed to a compromise, and that at last agreement in announcing their intention to consult with members 
complet: agreement had been reached at a meeting of the “Big of the Lublin Provisional Polish Government and other democratic 
Five.” The principle of the unanimity of the permanent members leaders in Poland and abroad about the reorganisation of the 
of the Council in all action to be taken is affirmed, but the Russians Provisional Government on a broad democratic basis. A practical 
now accept the condition that no single Great Power can apply a_ character is given to this statement by the announcement of the 
veto to prevent discussion by the Council of a dispute brought to names of the leaders invited. Four are the appointed repre- 
its attention. This had been a point of difference which threatened sentatives of the Lublin administration. Five are leaders from 
the complete breakdown of the Conference. The smaller nations Poland, including the ex-Premier, Mr. Vincenty Witos, a member 
disliked the power of veto as applied to enforcement action; they of the Peasant Party. Three are leaders from abroad, including 
were still more uneasy when the right of veto was made applicable Mr. Mikolajczyk, also an ex-Prime Minister belonging to the Peasant 
to decisions to investigate a dispute (a right which is retained under Party. These two men are competent to represent respectively 
the compromise) ; but felt that nothing worth having would be left the resistance movement within Poland and the more progressive 
if it could be applied to the discussion of disputes (a demand now’ elements among the Poles who have had their headquarters in 
relinquished by Russia). Undoubtedly Mr. Harry Hopkins deserves Britain. It would have been too much to expect the Russians to 
much credit for having made it clear to Marshal Stalin that this agree to the inclusion of uncompromising Poles of the Right now 
matter was endangering the Conference ; and equally it should be jn this country, or to expect agreement at a conference-table if 
recognised that Marshal Stalin, in making this concession, has shown they had. Many difficulties will remain to be overcome when 
that he is not less anxious than anyone else to establish a world these groups are brought together with the object of forming a 
organisation for peace. Now all the major difficulties at San pew Government. But the great thing is that the ‘deadlock has 
Francisco have been cleared out of the way, and the success of the heen broken by the joint action of the three Powers. If that co- 
conference is put beyond doubt. All the commissions are NOW operation continues a settlement of the personnel of the new Govern- 
again at work, not least of them being that which, under the ment can certainly be reached. 
“ inspiring chairmanship of Generaf Smuts, is dealing with the creation 
of an Economic and Social Council. The scope and powers of Settlement at Trieste 
“0 Council have been steadily growing as they have come under Yet another obstacle to friendly relations between the Allies has 
iscussion. It promises to be among the most important products é' 
at dhe Son Weensiess Canter, been removed by the agreement signed at Belgrade between the 
British and American Governments on the one hand and the 
; Yugoslav Government on the other. It ‘was agreed that the Yugo- 
New Hopes for Poland slav forces would be withdrawn from Trieste and Pola and the 
Not less important than the ending of the deadlock at San western regions of Venezia Giulia, except for a force of 2,000 men 
Francisco ,is the discovery of a solution of the hitherto insoluble which would come under Field-Marshal Alexander’s command, ‘and 
problem of Poland. Indeed, these two questions were felt to be that Allied military government would be established there. Thus 
indirectly connected, and it is of high significance and promise that the line of communicatioas of the British-American forces in Austria 
the ending of the veto dispute should have been quickly followed comes securely under the Field-Marshal’s control, with the two 
by a joint announcement by the Russian, British and American posts on the Adriatic; and, what is of still greater importance, 
representatives on the subject of the future Polish Provisional the principle is asserted that Yugoslav claims to territory must not 
Government. Here at last is action of the right kind in a matter be jumped by forcible seizure. Though a de facto settlement 
where inaction was darkening the prospect of satisfactory relations by armed occupation is rejected, it is clearly understood that the 
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Yugoslav claims are in no way prejudiced. But the ultimate decision 
rests not with Marshal Tito’s army, but with the Peace Conference. 
It may be, as the Italian Foreign Minister has suggested, that Russia 
has brought conciliatory action to bear. If so, that would be quite 
in line with recent satisfactory developments elsewhere. Marshal 
Tito has withdrawn reluctantly but completely, and an intolerable 
situation is now ended. 


The Commanders in Germany 


While the world awaits the news of the meeting of the heads of the 
three States which have borne the main burden of the war, the com- 
manders who have achieved victory on land have been meeting in 
Germany ; and Marshal Zhukov decorated General Eisenhower and 
Field-Marshal Montgomery at Supreme Allied Headquarters. The 
note struck by Marshal Zhukov, and repeated by General Eisen- 
hower, was the need of working together in peace as in war. For the 
military commanders‘ that work begins in their joint plans for 
eliminating Nazism and governing Germany. On that point 
Marshal Zhukov has emphasised the intention of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to impose a strict régime on Germany, though the relations 
between the occupying Power and the German people would depend 
on how the latter behaved. Field-Marshal Montgomery’s broadcast 
to the population in the British-occupied zone is fully in keeping 
with the Russian statement. He explained why the non fraternisa- 
tion order had been issued. It was to make it clear to the German 
people beyond all possibility of misunderstanding that in allowing 
themselves to be deceived by their rulers, and applauding their 
actions, they made themselves responsible for their crimes. They 
had been beaten, and had to learn their lesson. But the Field- 
Marshal went on to explain that the British, a “ friendly people,” will 
not always maintain the attitude of unfriendliness. Doubtless he 
knows that there has been a good deal of criticism of the non- 
fraternisation order, and that it would not be wise or feasible to 
ma.ntain it indefinitely. But the National Socialist system, as he 
insists, has to be destroyed. It is toc soon for anyone to know who 
are the people who ought to be punished, or may still be spreading 
poison, and whom we can safely trust. Fraternisation must wait. 


General Eisenhower at the Guildhall 


The welcome that was given to General Eisenhower, not only by 
privileged guests at the Guildhall, but by the massed crowds who 
greeted him in the streets on his way to receive the honorary freedom 
of the City of London, was a genuine expression of the nation’s 
feeling for this great American. When he said that one of the 
passions of his life was to promote real and practical cooperation 
among the British and American peoples he was saying quite simply 
what has been manifest at every stage of his leadership of the Allied 
armies. Again and again Mr. Churchill has emphasised the fact 
that British and American officers and officials have been working 
together as a single team. How much the success in practical opera- 
tion owes to the judgement, tact and generous spirit of General 
Eisenhower will be revealed when the history of the war is written. 
He has never forgotten that he was not simply the American Com- 
mander but the Allied Commander-in-Chief, and he won the full 

- support and loyalty of British and American officers alike. His name 
has been happily associated from first to last with great victories, 
and more especially with those which were planned by him and the 
combined Staffs before D Day and were carried out in Normandy 
and in Germany. There,were moments, as Mr. Churchill pointed 
out, when fateful decisions had to be taken by him, and he took 
them unflinchingly. He has proved the ideal leader of a combined 
force. 


Liberal Victory in Canada 

The Canadian General Election has resulted in the return of the 
Liberals as the largest single party, and with the support of the small 
group of Independent Liberals they will have a narrow majority 
in the new Parliament. Mr. Mackenzie King has lost the large 
majority which he had over all parties in the last Parliament, but 
his continuance as Prime Minister is assured, and his position is 
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more secure than it might appear, since it is unlikely that the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives, representing the Right, will combine with 
the Socialists of the C.C.F. and the Social Credit Party in any 
attempt to turn him out. Conscription has figured prominently as 
an issue in the election, and the Socialists made the utmost of their 
policies for reconstruction. But the Liberals themselves had a pro- 
gressive, and probably more practical, programme of reconstruction 
to put before the country, and it enabled them to hold their own and 
more against the C.C.F., who have had fewer successes at the polls 
than was generally expected. It is the Progressive Conservatives who 
have most of all strengthened their position, though with nothing 
like the big success which the provincial election in Ontario might 
have been thought to foreshadow. If the swing of the pendulum 
has not operated more effectually than it has done, that may almost 
certainly be attributed to the success of Mr. Mackenzie King 
and his colleagues in guiding the country so efficiently through a 
successful if exhausting war. His has been one of the great admin- 
istrations in a testing period of Canada’s history. 


Problems of the Schools 


Some figures given by Mr. Law in the House of Commons, on 
Monday, show how unwise it would be to force the pace for raising 
the school-leaving age. April 1, 1947, is the date fixed at present, 
though in the meantime an order may be made for advancing it. 
It is not likely to be made. Leaving out of account new teachers 
for nursery schools and county colleges, some 38,000 additional 
teachers will be needed in consequence of raising the leaving age, 
and to make up the war wastage. But yet more will be needed for 
the promised reduction of the size of classes, bringing the figure up 
to 60,000, and, when those required for nursery schools, county 
colleges, and further education are added, the total comes to” 70,000 
in all. This is a very formidable figure. It would be a great 
mistake to raise the age without reducing ‘the size of classes. In 
hundreds of schools the number of children in classes is so excessive 
that it is no easy matter for teachers to keep order, let alone give 
instruction. The first target, which will require that no senior 
class should have more than 30 children, and no junior class 
more than 40, is modest enough in all conscience, and it would 
be a mockery of extended education to let it rest on any basis 
inferior to that. In the next two years there will have to be 
intensive work in the recruitment of suitable _ teachers 
and training them. As for accommodation—that is another bottle- 
neck. Even in 1947 there will be few new permanent build- 
ings, and it is evident from what Mr. Law said that even then the 
authorities will have to rely chiefly on temporary buildings. 


Family Allowances in Being 


There are no party differences about the Family Allowances Bill, 
and there was deep satisfaction in all parts of the House of Commons 
that it was found possible to carry it through its final stages, in 
spite of the hitch that had arisen from the Government’s insistence 
that there must be no duplication of allowances in the case of 
servicemen. Critics of one of the clauses had protested against an 
arrangement which would have treated the payment made to a 
soldier in respect of his children as a substitute for family allowances. 
It was frankly admitted on Monday by Mr. Hore-Belisha, speaking 
for the new Government, that it is a mere matter of chance that a 


‘soldier’s pay is divided up into packets as between himself, his wife 


and his children. This is what the critics had contended, objecting 
that the soldier’s family ought not therefore to be deprived of the 
additional 5s. payable for second and subsequent children under the 
Bill. The objection is satisfactorily and completely met by an 
amendment, under which a serving soldier will get 5s. added to each 
of the benefits payable for his second and subsequent children. The 


soldier’s family will get the family allowance, though it is paid 
through another agency; and that is all that mattered. On the 
motion for the third reading of the Bill Miss Eleanor Rathbone 
received from several speakers the tribute she so well deserves for 
years of tireless effort in promoting this reform. Small as the 
benefits are, the principle is established, and the Bill will now 
pass into law among the last measures of this expiring Parliament. 
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ITH the General Election now no more than three weeks 

off, it might have been supposed that the various Party 
leaders would have thought it well to concentrate on the funda- 
mental issues on which they base their appeal. Instead, a porten- 
tous volume of ink and lung-power is being aimlessly expended 
on the question—on which both sides wil] resolutely differ till the 
end of time—of responsibility for the decision that there should 
be an election in July rather than in October or at the end of the 
Japanese war. Since that question is settled finally, and the July- 
election campaign is something like half-way through, discussion 
about October or some later date is palpable waste of breath, Even 
electors who would have preferred a longer time to familiarise them- 
selves with the issues and the candidates may well decide that 
their vote is not worth casting if there is nothing more important 
to be decided by it than whether the Labour Members of the 
late Cabinet made a voluntary or an assisted exit, If this subject 
were now dropped by the tacit consent of all concerned the public 
would feel no acute sense of loss. For there are, after all, other 
issues on which the voter must pronounce, on the basis of as full 
an understanding of their purport as he can command. Some raise 
questions of personalities, some of political or economic theory, 
some of practical measures at home or abroad in the immediate 
future. One of them fortunately concerns only personalities. 
Foreign policy is not a matter of party controversy. The sugges- 
tion is made sporadically that the Labour Party would commend 
itself more to Russia than an administration headed by the preseat 
Prime Minister, and with Mr, Eden still at the Foreign Office, but 
the Labour leaders themselves, with one exception, have advanced 
no such claim. The best reply to the suggestion, if reply be needed, 
is that no nation ever had such a service done it as was done by 
Mr. Churchill when, on June 22nd, 1941—the day when Russia, 
which for close on two years had been giving aid and comfort to 
Hitler, was treacherously attacked by Hitler,—he instantly pro- 
claimed, without reserve and without attempt at bargain, that 
Hitler’s foes were our foes and from that moment we stood side 
by side with Russia. An action which determined Britain’s atti- 
tude and went far to determine America’s is not likely to be 
forgotten in Moscow. 


But if there is no controversy about the character of our foreign 
policy there conspicuously is about the direction of it. It is to be 
controlled in the immediate future by the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Eden or by—whom? Mr. Bevin, it has been suggested, would take 
the Foreign Office in a Labour Government, and some colour is 
lent to the assumption by two or three excellent speeches the late 
Minister of Labour has made on foreign affairs in the last week 
or two. But Mr. Bevin’s excellences are often tempered. On 
Tuesday he observed, as superficially as strangely, that inter- 
national problems were not as difficult as they seemed. Two- or 
three international problems, it is true, have been solved in the 
last few days, partly through the efforts of a British diplomacy 
directed ultimately by Mr. Eden, but anyone who underrates the 
seriousness or the difficulties of the negotiations to be carried 
on with many countries in the coming months is singularly ill- 
equipped to shape the course of such negotiations himself. These 
are days in which the patience, experience and political wisdom of 
the present Foreign Secretary are an asset of incalculable value. 
No statesman in Europe is as familiar with the tortuous course 
of European diplomacy in the last twenty years, and none has a 
cleaner record. An election cannot turn on a single man or pair 
of men, but it is certain that in the field of foreign affairs any 
change at this juncture from Mr, Churchill and Mr, Eden would 
be a change for the worse, and it might be disastrously the worse. 


But, as has been said, it is not in the field of foreign affairs 
that the conflict is being joined. It is not, indeed, entirely easy to 
join it effectively anywhere, for when party leaders have worked 
together as harmoniously and with as manifest advantage to the 
public interest as the members of the late Cabinet did there is 
a certain artificiality about the relapse into antagonism and re- 
crimination now. All of them share equally the praise or blame 
fur the achievements of the past, and the attempt to strike out 
divergent paths into the future is only a limited success. Mr. 
Alexander taunted the Tories on Monday with having nothing 
to offer but promises ; but what better than promises does or can 
Labour, with much less of performance to its credit in the 
past than Toryism, offer? The plain fact is that any party in 
office after the election must base itself largely on the sound and 
far-reaching programme of reform which the All-Party Govern- 
ment not merely planned, but began to execute before it broke 
up. The Tory programme published during last week-end was a 
comprehensive and ambitious document, but it represented no 
more than a fulfilment, direct or inferential, of the undertakings the 
members of the late Cabinet gave to the public and one another. 
Liberals in particular could find little to criticise or deviate from 
in it. Sir Archibald Sinclair’s broadcast speech on Tuesday, one 
of the best of the election series, outlined a policy indistinguishable 
in the main essentials from the Conservative, and for the must 
part fully accordant with the ideas of moderate Labour. “ Good 
education, freedom from want as a result of accident, sickness or 
old age, good housing, and the conditions .of a healthy family 
life ’°—these demands by the Liberal leader are common to all 
parties, and they will be more swiftly and more fully satisfied 
by a union of the efforts of all parties than in the face of sus- 
tained opposition, partly, at any rate, factitious, in the House of 
Commons. Sir Archibald Sinclair, commenting on the Churchill- 
Attlee statements about the date of the election, mentioned that 
he personally had been quite willing to discuss the continuance 
of the late Government till the end of the Japanese war. It may 
be hoped that the same reasonableness will impel Sir Archibald 
and his colleagues to accept any partnership that may be offered 
them in a new Coalition. 

There is, of course, an antithesis, forced beyond anything in- 
herently natural by leaders on both sides, between free enterprise 
and State control. Everything here is a matter of emphasis. Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, expounding the via media which looks like 
growing attractive to voters justly impatient of the more extreme 
demands of Right and Left, claims that competition should be 
enough to check monopoly, but that if that fails (as in more than 
one notorious instance it has failed) the monopoly must, in the last 
resort, be brought under public control. That should go far towards 
satisfying the Labour Party, and it goes, on the other hand, little 
further than the Conservative manifesto, which declares that no 
form of unfettered monopoly should be allowed to exist; whether 
the suggested independent tribunal to hear complaints would give 
sufficient protection is matter for argument. Examination of the 
monopoly question was carried a little further in a brief debate 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday, when Mr. Shinwell, 
adducing as hideous examples of monopolies various business 
concerns which are plainly not monopolies at all nor anything like 
it, was effectively answered by Mr. Lyttelton. That such things 
as monopolies and cartels exist is undeniable ; that some of them 
are beneficial in their operation and some detrimental is equally 
undeniable. It is idle to advocate the extension of international 
trade and condemn any working understanding between firms in 
the same line of business in different countries providing for the 
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exchange of commercial and scientific information on lines which 
increase . production or improve quality for the ultimate benefit 
of the consumers. There is even something to be said in particu- 
lar cases for allocation of markets, though this needs to be more 
closely watched. The real question, as Mr. Lyttelton said, is 
whether the arrangements which pass under the name of monopoly 
or cartel work for the ultimate advantage of the consumer. If 
they plainly put profits and dividends first, forcing up prices and 
restricting supplies, then Government intervention is clearly 
necessary. Competition and the fierce light of publicity may do 
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much, but there need to be adequate powers of official investi- 
gation and regulation in the background. But it is essential to 
remember that mere success must not be penalised—as some 
Labour speakers come very near suggesting. Cadbury and Uni- 
lever and Boots and Morris Motors are examples which leap to 
the mind of great enterprises which through the application of 
industry and business genius have grown in one or two generations 
from the humblest beginnings. It would be a bad day for British 
commerce if that kind of expansion were condemned by a great 
party in the State. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


DON’T know where the idea that Mr. Churchill may before long 

move to the House of Lords comes from. Someone has ascribed 
to it an American origin, and Mr. Bevin, following his not too 
agreeable habit of repeating on public platforms what were obviously 
previous conversations between colleagues, has given it a little further 
currency by suggesting that Mr. Churchill had said to him that he 
would only be here a year or two more anyway. I do not myself 
believe for a moment that the Prime Minister has any thought of 
going to the Lords, as a Duke or an Earl or anything else. Mr. Lloyd 
George did it, for reasons that can perhaps be divined, to the almost 
universal surprise and regret. Both those emotions would be aroused 
in an intensified form if Mr. Churchill were, incredibly, to follow 
the example of the last Victory Prime Minister, for Mr. Churchill 
alone among British statesmen is qualified to dispute the title of Great 
Commoner with the Great War leader for whom the term was coined. 
No title could add an iota to the distinction his deeds and demeanour 
have conferred on him; any obliteration of the name Winston 
Churchill could indeed be nothing but loss. But any suggestion that 
the Prime Minister contemplates leaving the House of Commons is 
likely to have a bad effect on his fortunes electorally. For that reason 
I hope he may see fit to explode the idea himself. 

7 * * * 

One of the queer episodes of the election is the interchange 
between Mr. I. J. Pitman, the famous Oxford athlete, now, among 
other things, a Director of the Bank of England, and Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Mr. Pitman having charged Sir Stafford with having at 
one time told aeroplane workers to “down tools,” Sir Stafford 
wrote pointing out that “such a statement if untrue is a most grave 
slander,” and asking when and where he was alleged to have made 
the remarks ascribed to him—which, if ordinary words bear their 
ordinary meaning, plainly implies that the words were never used. 
Mr. Pitman rejoined by giving the place and date—Eastleigh, 
March 14, 1937, and added the name of his solicitor, in case legal 
action for slander was desired. The next move appears to be a 
speech by Sir Stafford at Bury last Sunday, in which he explained 
that his “ stop making arms, stop recruiting for the Forces,” speech 
was part of his efforts to get Mr. Chamberlain out of power, and he 
had not the slightest regret for it. But is he going to sue Mr. 
Pitman for having said that he said what he agrees that he did say? 
To make the affair odder, Sir Stafford was apparently trying to get 
Mr. Chamberlain out of power before he was in power. Mr. Bald- 
win was Prime Minister in March, 1937. 

* * * * 

I listened with interest to Mr. Alexander’s demonstration on 
Monday evening of the superior efficiency of the United States over 
ourselves in industry after industry—coal, cotton, building, almost 
everything. This was cited as an argument for nationalisation, the 
reasoning being apparently that because free enterprise has been 
conspicuously successful in America we should abandon free enter- 
prise here. I have never been quite able to follow it. Mr. Alexander, 
it is true, was able to point to the success of the State mines in 
Holland, but they provide a slender basis for generalisations, their 
output in their peak year, 1937, being 14 million tons ; British mines 
in that year produced 240 millions. 

* * * * 

The retirement of Sir Malcolm Robertson from the Chairmanship 
ef the British Council leaves a highly important and reasonably 
lucrative post to be filled by the present Foreign Secretary or the 


next (who I trust will be the same). I have not the least idea who 
will be appointed, but if the position were in my gift I should offer 
it first to Col. Walter Elliot, who possesses a rather unique com- 
bination of the qualities desirable in such an office. He has con- 
siderable experience of executive positions, a wide knowledge of 
foreign countries and a real flair for the choice of the right thing 
to be said or published to produce a given effect. The British 
Council is concerned, and will be increasingly concerned, with im- 
parting genuine and disinterested information—something quite other 
than what is commonly known as propaganda—and the selection of 
that, or rather the direction of the selection, could be very safely 
left in Col. Elliot’s hands. Whether he would accept the post is a 
question on which I possess no information. 

* 7 7 * 

The London Diocese has now been Bishopless—apart from its 
suffragans, of whom I speak with all respect—for close on six months, 
It should have been time enough for the discovery of a suitable suc- 
cessor. It is true that both the metropolis and the diocese still 
survive, the Dean of St. Paul’s discharging most of the routine 
episcopal duties, but a diocese is usually assumed to be better off 
with a Bishop than without one, and it can hardly be intended to 
maintain the vacancy for ever. Meanwhile the impending retire- 
ment of the Bishop of Gloucester adds one more to the many sees 
which must soon be filled. There must be some pardonable excite- 
ment among the episcopapibili. 

* 7 * +. 

My comments last week on the value to walkers and others 
of a 3-in. to the mile map, if such a thing existed, has brought 
the information that something very like it—a 2} in. map—does exist, 
though it is not obtainable by the general public. It is published 
by the Ordnance Survey, but at present issued apparently only to 
public authorities. Why the general public should not have it is 
not clear; it would serve their purpose well, except that since it 
has been. photographed down from the 6-in. map the names of 
villages, roads, etc., have been reduced too much to be easily legible. 

* * * * 


I have been sent an explanation of Mr. Attlee’s statement, to which 
I made some reference last week, that it was Labour that put Mr. 
Churchill where he is. According to my informant, a Labour MP., 
when Mr. Chamberlain decided to resign he asked the Opposition for 
their views on his successor; out of various.names suggested Mr. 
Churchill was favoured so strongly that Mr. Chamberlain submitted 
his name to the King. I tell this as it was told to me. : 

* * * . 

Taxi-cab signs. Someone suggests very sensibly a plate lettered 
on one side “Free” in one colour (preferably in luminous paint) 
and on the other “ Engaged ” in a different colour; the driver would 
turn the plate so that the desired indication was visible. Actually it 
would be enough to have a “ Free” sign, which would of course be 
invisible when the cab was not free. 

* * * + 

I am touché. It appears (and on reference back I cannot deny 
it) that I wrote a week or two ago: “One of the commodities that 
seems to be in short supply.” There is no defence for this; it is 
completely discreditable. As to a further offence,—the use of the term 
“issued with,’—adoption of the current jargon was deliberate, 
though perhaps inexpedient. Janus. 
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BRITAIN’S FOREIGN POLICY 


By DAVID THOMSON 


HE end of the European war, the issues raised at the San 

Francisco Conference, and the forthcoming general election, 
all conspire to raise for Britain the supreme issue—what is her 
foreign policy going to be? What is her place in the “ new order” 
which has been outlined at San Francisco? The question is not 
completely answered by the generalisation that it is, quite simply, 
the closest co-operation and unity with the other major allies and 
with the United Nations as a whole. It is a question of means 
as well as ends; and there are many reasons for believing that 
as regards choice of means we stand now at the parting of the 
ways, and must revise our traditional and instinctive foreign policy 
far more fundamentally and completely than we have ever changed 
it before. 

What is the choice before us? On one hand there is the policy 
of making separate but harmonious treaties of alliance with other 
countries. Just over three years ago, in May, 1942, we made our 
great treaty of alliance with Soviet Russia. It was not only a military 
alliance for the present war, but also involved mutual pledges of 
co-operation and economic assistance for at least twenty years. Since 
then the U.S.S.R. has made similar treaties with Czechoslovakia, 
France, Yugoslavia and the Warsaw Polish Government. We have 
made no more such treaties with anyone. The Soviet Union has 
become the chief practitioner of this kind of bilateral guarantee for 
mutual security and co-operation. It regards them as a valuable 
buttress of regional security and 2s the natural complement of wider 
international commitments. The United States, tending to shun 
specific treaties of alliance even more than we, has yet signed the 
Chapultepec agreement with the South American States, involving 
specific commitments for regional security. But Britain, despite 
hints from France and despite economic agreements with France, 
has so far carefully held back from a corresponding Anglo-French 
treaty which, together with the Anglo-Soviet and Franco-Soviet 
treaties, would complete the triangle of strategic security in Europe. 
Why are we so hesitant? 

We have, since 1942, chosen the other road open to us—the road 
of full and very active participation in more general, omnibus 
organisations including all the United Nations. Along with the 
Dominions we have taken a leading part in all the general inter- 
national conferences at Atlantic City, Hot Springs, Bretton Woods, 
Chicago, and now San Francisco. At these conferences we have 
shown great willingness to undertake wide responsibilities, com- 
mensurate with our size, wealth and importance, in the organisation 
of relief through U.N.R.R.A., of food and agriculture through the 
Interim Commission, of international finance, civil aviation and 
military security. Just as we did between the two wars, we have 
entered readily into general and far-reaching commitments all over 
the globe, but we continue to dislike specific commitments to par- 
ticular nations. Are we not in danger of becoming the friend of all 
nations but the ally of only one?’ If so, what are the consequences 
of this odd position for the future of our foreign policy and our 
international position? Here, surely, is an issue worthy of considera- 
tion and attention ‘at the general election: and the citizen should 
know how each party stands on so vital a question. Yet it has 
apparently, so far, not even been raised. 

It was raised, implicitly indeed, at San Francisco, when discussions 
took place about the problem of reconciling existing alliances and 
regional pacts with the more general obligations which members 
will undertake in the new world security organisation. The char- 
acteristic and traditional differences of national policy re-emerged 
very clearly. France appeared in her familiar role as the champion 
of alliances for security, and was joined by the Soviet Union, which 
seems destined, after this war, to play the part formerly played by 
France, with her preference for specific rather than general commit- 
ments. Both pressed for the careful preservation of local pacts and 
alliances within the general framework, without their being impaired 
or replaced by general guarantees. The United States, despite her 
Pan-American commitments at Chapultepec, clearly pinned most 
faith on the universal organisation of peace. After the usual long 
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quest for the right formula, it was agreed by the Big Five that 
nothing in the Charter should impair the inherent right of self- 
defence individually or collectively in the event of aggression, “ until 
the Security Council takes the measures necessary to maintain inter- 
national peace and security.” For the moment, then, the cracks 
have been papered over; but no doubt each Power will continue 
to vary characteristically in the relative importance it attaches to 
specific and to general obligations. 


A few lessons learnt during the inter-war years are of relevance 
here. One is that only if the World Organisation is truly universal 
is it safe to assume that a nation’s foreign policy is comprised 
adequately within the four corners of the covenant. Britain acted 
on the assumption that our own policy was embodied in the League 
until the exclusion of so many important nations from the League 
forced upon us the need for a dual foreign policy. This fact we 
even recognised, eventually, by appointing a Minister for League 
of Nations Affairs in addition to the normal office of Foreign Secre- 
tary. The experiment was not a success—but it was significant. Our 
relations with the Soviet Union and the United States—the two 
greatest Powers which remained longest outside the League—were 
governed by a purely ad hoc and somewhat fluctuating attitude. 
With neither did we make any specific alliance ; hence the, vacillation 
and hesitancy of our foreign relations when the structure of the 
League collapsed. At the same time a close Anglo-French alliance, 
on which even the successful working of the League ultimately 
depended, was precluded by the belief that the relations of the two 
countries were sufficiently determined by the general terms of the 
Covenant. Therefore, until it is certain exactly how many nations— 
and which nations—are solidly within the new organisation, it, is 
rash to conduct British policy on the principle that general agree- 
ments are enough. 


The second lesson to be drawn is that an aloofness from local 
and particular guarantees, so natural to insular and great maritime 
Powers like Britain and the United States, becomes. increasingiy 
dangerous in the modern world. The English Channel still proved 
an efficient tank-trap in 1940, and the Atlantic proved an even more 
efficient defence. But the time-lag allowed even to nations so for- 
tunate—the interim for preparation against aggression—shrinks with 
every new development in the technique of warfare. Unless their 
weight is thrown into the decisive point quickly, they can be reduced 
to extreme danger. Only specific alliances are likely to ensure this 
acceleration. If it goes on being true that democracies need a long 
war before they can win it, they will incur increasing risks by every 
reliance on general commitments and every tendency towards aloof- 
ness. Last-moment attempts at intervention or belated offers of 
alliance will not serve, as in the past, to redress the balance of power 
against an aggressor. There were plenty of both in 1938 and 1939, 
but they were of-no avail. 


Thirdly, extensive general commitments without specific and local 
guarantees are apt to lead to insolvency in foreign policy. In Britain 
the era of appeasement, in America the period of “all*aid to Britain 
short of war,” were the admission of just such insolvency. Just as 
Britain had relied on the French army as her first line of defence, 
so the United States had relied on the British Navy as hers, without 
in either case the appropriate co-ordination of national policies having 
taken place at the political and diplomatic level. Liabilities outrun 
assets not only when armaments are neglected, but also when diplo- 
matic assets—alliances—are neglected. Stalin’s policy is based 
solidly on a determination to accumulate both kinds of asset. Britain, 
knowing that she can depend on the military support of her 
Dominions without the formalities of an alliance, tends to under- 
rate the value of separate guarantees in western Europe: especially 
vis-a-vis France. 


It is difficult to see the obstacles to a treaty with France. It would 
involve us in no commitments which we should not incur anyhow 
if western Europe were ever again threatened with aggression. It 
would make for solidarity in an area vital to our own national 
security, and would throw the weight of British policy into a field 
where it can be decisively felt. It would bring greater consistency 
into our foreign policy without in any way hampering our full and 
free co-operation in the wider security plans of San Francisco: for 
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M. Bidault has shown that France is ready to go as far as any other 
nation in constructive peace-making. Russia’s alliances cannot be 
undone: they can only be complemented—and very valuably com- 
plemented—by a linked system of security in western Europe. On 
such linked foundations the plans for regior:al arrangements within 
the world system can be built. Incidents such as the recent flare-up 
in Syria arise partly from a nervous sense of weakness in France 
which positive alliances would do much to dispel. The only obstacle 
would seem to be our own persistence in regarding alliances and 
general commitments as incompatible ; a hangover from our out- 
dated, ill-fated and calamitous policies of the past, and an outcome 
of continuing to think of alliances as something by nature repre- 
hensible, instead of something in themselves neutral, to be judged 
good or bad only in the light of the purpose which they serve. 


LANCASHIRE PROBLEMS 


By JAMES LANSDALE HODSON 


AM writing in Blackpool, this key that winds up Lancashire for 
t its slogging hard work. The Labour Party, which has lately been 
holding its:momentous conference here, chose well. Lancashire and 
Blackpool have a kind of native democracy. They hail you “luv” 
on small acquaintance, they take it for granted you'll be glad to sit 
with the driver in the front if the horsed landau is over-full, they are 
almost as good as Americans in using your Christian name, they have 
a shrewd notion that what’s good enough for t? masters is good 
enough for ? men. You couldn’t omit Lancashire from a study of 
the English scene and character. The Englishman of these parts 
may have Celtish in him, and Irish in him, and if you go back far 
enough he may have Danish and Icelandic too (to say nothing of 
others in the range that makes the English). But I suspect it’s often 
the Irish and the Celt in him that helps to lend him that humour (you 
must have met these Lancashire comedians and that Ambassadress 
Gracie Fields?), that love of the stage and dancing (Blackpool claims 
to turn out more dancing girls and show girls than any town in the 
country), that warmth which persuades him so often to wear his 
heart on his sleeve. He can be softer in the grain than his neighbour 
the Yorkshireman, more easy-going, more given to producing 
eccentrics both in finance and lavish business (witness James White, 
the bricklayer who eventually ran Daly’s Theatre and signed cheques 
in six-figure sums with a gold fountain-pen and committed suicide 
in the end). : 

But the root of the matter is in the Lancastrian—and a vast amount 
of imagination. Perhaps it is no accident that the Rochdale Pioneers 
were among the first of our co-operators, that the National Union of 
Journalists was born in Manchester, that this same city has been 
distinguished by its Hallé orchestra, its Horniman Repertory theatre, 
its journal the Manchester Guardian. As for work and business— 
why, before World War I. Lancashire’s cotton exports amounted in 
sterling to 60 per cent. of the nation’s manufactured exports. So you 
can’t leave out Lancashire. And in not leaving it out of the English 
scene, you must not, in honesty, leave out either that when Lanca- 
shire “lets herself go” both in working and in holiday-making her 
abandon can, on occasion, be reckless and void of wisdom, as it was 
in the “ boom” that followed the last war, when cotton mills were 
described as being bought and sold “like bottles of beer.” Quite 
a number of men climbed a fairy-tale beanstalk to affluence, and 
stayed poised aloft only till the stalk broke and flung them harshly 
back to earth. Of course, Lancashire wasn’t the only place with 
its boom and slump: the world itself was engaged in traffic of that 
sort; but I doubt if any other place staged them both with more 
drama and heartbreak. However, Lancashire, which can laugh so 
uproariously, can grin and abide also. She’s done a lot of that in 
her time, grown expert in it ; the ups and downs of the cotton trade 
have been a hard school to learn philosophy in. 


Her practitioners in this trade, both employers and workpeople, 
need today all the remaining stores of philosophy and vision and 
enterprise they can summon. For the cotton trade (if one may speak 
of.it as an entity in this way) has received, and is trying to adjust 
itself to, a dynamic shock administered by its own group of employers 
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and trade unionists, who, after visiting the United States, found 
much of Lancashire’s textile machinery and many of her methods 
antiquated. I had known myself that some of Lancashire’s looms 
were fifty years old, that some of her employers had never been able 
to keep their own price agreements, that others were too given to 
both “ making do” and telling customers to like it or lump it. But 
on the other hand, I knew that her operatives were probably the 
world’s best, that her fine goods spun from Egyptian cotton were 
not excelled—and rarely equalled—in any country, and that some, 
at all events, of her firms were as enlightened in every way as a man 
could wish. So that it was not less than astonishing to learn that 
production per man-hour in Lancashire is below that of America by 
18 to 49 per cent. in spinning and 56 to 67 per cent. in weaving, and 
that whereas in Lancashire but 5 per cent. of the looms are automatic, 
the percentage in the United States is 95. Some people have argued 
that, nevertheless, Lancashire’s production costs are lower than 
America’s (owing largely to the U.S.A.’s mass-production of standard 
goods), and that, in facing the export market, this is an important 
point in Lancashire’s favour. But no impartial observer can pretend 
that Lancashire’s cotton trade does not need thorough overhaul. 
For the renewal of existing machinery alone, it has been computed 
that £60,000,000 ought to be spent. 


But the shortage of man-power and materials make such renewals, 
as yet, extremely difficult, and not much progress in that direction 
has been made. However, there is a small proportion of Lancashire 
weavers today controlling 6, 8 or 10 ordinary looms, and from 16 to 
30 automatic looms. (The figure is 15,000 automatic looms out of 
463,000 looms.) The operatives, I am assured by a trade union 
leader, now realise that more automatic machinery is inevitable, and 
are very willing to co-operate, provided it is the machinery that is 
exploited and not the human beings. The difficult task is to deploy 
the existing labour over the required amount of machinery to expand 
our export trade. The size of this problem is discernible from a few 
figures. During the war men and women were encouraged, nay 
forced by mills being shut down, to leave the cotton mills to work on 
munitions. In 1939 the cotton workers numbered 364,000; today 
they are but 171,000. On the weaving and manufacturing side, out of 
91,000 workers, 80 per cent. are women, and seven-tenths of those 
women (say 50,000) are elderly married women of an average age 
of 53 -or 54 years. What a remarkable fact that is! Seven-tenths 
of the weaving done by women old enough to be grandmothers. 
Many of those women the industry will shortly lose. It has been 
estimated that if we are to get back to 1939 production the 
industry will want a further 120,000 operatives, and if exports are 
to go up by 50 per cent. (the target spoken of for our exports 
generally) we shall want 180,000 cotton workers more than we 
have today. 

Can we get them? Can the cotton trade be made attractive 
enough? Although wages have risen by 80 per cent. during the war, 
they are stil] not high. My trade union leader gives the following 
average figures: the sum earned in weaving on ordinary looms is 
60 to 70 shillings a week for men or women (with a further 7s. 
added this month). Those driving automatic looms earn from £6 to 
£6 10s. a week. Men doing mule-spinning earn on the average 
£5 ‘los. to £7 10s., and men and women in the cardroom earn from 
60s. to 72s. a week. It is easy to understand why men and women 
who left the industry for other sorts of work in other towns are not 
anxious to return. To raise the attractiveness of the mills four 
committees are now studying (a) spacing of machinery ; (b) welfare, 
canteens, decoration ; (c) the reduction of noise—which is often so 
great that you cannot hear what’s said, to you ; (d) overcoming the 
problem of oil that causes spinners’ cancer. In the past five years 
500 men a year out of some 12,000 have become victims to this 
disease. 


That is one range of work being done. Another branch concerns 
experiments with new methods. The Wye mill at Shaw is to be 
devoted to testing the latest spinning methods, either American or 
British, and whatever is achieved will be available to the whole 
industry. Several mills are to be turned into training schools giving 
three-month courses—the first of them at Oldham—and it is hoped 
that other mills will develop their own schools of training. Several 
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firms, indeed, have already got excellent educational and welfare 
schemes for young people entering the industry. It is fashionable 
to talk of Four- or Five-Year Plans for various things, and there is 
talk of such a plan for the cotton industry. A good deal of heart- 
searching has gone on in the past months, and still goes on, following 
the report of the Cotton Mission to America. You can find men who 
telieve world scarcity of cotton goods is so great that surely a living 
can be earned on existing machinery and methods without any drastic 
overhaul; there are the others who rightly see that the cotton 
industry is an integral part of.the nation’s industrial set-up, and that 
nothing short of its re-equipment and re-organisation will enable it 
to perform its job. 

I have enough faith in Lancashire to believe these are the majority. 
Once their minds are set in the right direction, and their imagination 
is working, no set of people in this country are abler or more efficient. 
It is Manchester that has built the Lancaster, the world’s finest 
bomber. It is Liverpool port which in this war recovered its posi- 
tien as a prince among our ports when London port was shut. It 
is Manchester which has won a new reputation as a centre of 
engineering. It is I.ancashire which has given the Labour Party 
at this moment its chairman and vice-chairman. It is this town of 
Blackpcol which, for all its lack of beauty, can take to its warm heart 
half a million visitors and entertain them with great efficiency in 
either fair weather or foul. At this moment Lancashire folk need all 
their traditional grit and toldness and capacity for hard work. 


ONE WAY FOR INDIA 
By PATRICK LACEY 


HROUGHOUT the critical period 1929-37 I was an independent 

student of Indian affairs from inside India. It was the period 
of two “civil disobedience” campaigns by the Congress Party, of 
terrorism in Bengal, of three Round Table Conferences in London, of 
the relatively peaceful gestation and birth of India’s present Constitu- 
tion. In the latter half of this time the Congress Party began 
demanding that a constituent assembly be elected, by methods un- 
specified, to draft in India a new Constitution for a- wholly free 
India. I discussed this idea with the then Home Member of the 
Government of India, and he allowed me to say, in the Statesman of 
Calcutta and New Delhi, that there were no official objections: “ let 
them go ahead.” So they could have done, but for reasons of their 
own they: did not. 

That, however, is not the reason why I still like the Cripps 
proposals. They were recommended by much else I had seen and 
heard during those eight years in India. Why is it that so many 
people seem to have only hazy memories of their centre-piece, the 
clauses outlining their main objective? The Cripps plan would 
remit the making of a new Constitution to the very method the 
Congress Party’ itself had repeatedly suggested or demanded, at any 
rate before it was taken at its word. The effect would be that after 
the next provincial elections (to come as soon as the war is over) 
an assembly of rather more than two hundred Indians elected ad hoc 
would be free to debate and draft a new Constitution for a wholly 
free India, free to leave the British Commonwealth at will ; and the 
British Government is pledged to ratify that Constitution. It is 
hard to see how anything could have been fairer than that. (The 
Sapru Committee worked very hard and produced proposals that 
look excellent on paper ; but it represented nobody, and it preferred 
an academic essay to a practical recognition of realities.) Of all 
the people now urging the Government to “do something” to end 

“the present deadlock, few have suggested a bigger and better 
alternative to this core of the Cripps plan, many have proposed a 
mere tinkering with possible palliatives, quite a number do not indi- 
cate at all what they mean by “ someth'ng.” Sir Muhammad Zafruilah 
Khan is an exception, but he would only bind the work of the 
Constituent Assembly to a time-limit of one year from the end of 
the war, on pain (to India) of having yet another British-made 
Constitution instead. 

An amendment I would prefer is the removal of the anterior time- 
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limit. The Japanese are no longer a near menace to India. There 
is little reason to think the eleven provincial parliaments of British 
India will be radically changed if we wait for new elections. The 
Indian States’ representation in the Constituent Assembly is un- 
likely to be affected by party politics anyhow. There is even less 
reason to believe that India’s war effort would or could be disturbed 
if the provincial parliaments and Indian States were invited now to 
choose their members of the Constituent Assembly this year, and 
if the Assembly promptly got down to the business of constitution- 
making. (We can dismiss the objection that a majority of the pro- 
vincial parliaments are not functioning at present: their members 
are known and can be invited to vote in the electoral college.) A 
little imagination and good will might enable fair representation 
of the disfranchised Indian forces to be devised—not indeed 
without loss to Allied arms, but with net gain to their cause. If, 
indeed, the deadlock is making India restless, here is the con- 
structive sedative that all the restless should welcome. It is well 
worth trying. 

Mr. Edward Thompson has said he was delighted to find, in the 
Cripps proposals, a provision that “no group would be allowed to 
veto progress.” The provision in question can only be the clause 
permitting any province to steer a separate course if it dislikes the 
new Constitution. Not everyone recognises the wisdom of this 
second release from deadlock. 

Progress with any method of constitution-making for India must 
be liable to veto by any considerable group, unless “ progress ” may 
be taken to include subjection of dissidents by force. It must be 
liable to such veto because there have been more official and un- 
official efforts for communal agreement than some people allow for, 
from the Lucknow Pact of 1916 to the Gandhi-Jinnah meetings last 
summer, and all have been still-births or short-lived or incomplete ; 
I have watched less publicised attempts. If Indians come or are 
brought together to draft a new Constitution, majority votes may 
yield a new Constitution without communal agreement. But many 
Indians say we can reduce this risk by declaring in advance that 
an alien third party, Britain, will no longer hold the scales or keep 
the ring ; that none of the quarrelling principals can hope for this 
alien protection from the consequences of disagreement ; that having 
made their beds thgy shall lie on them, either in the same or in 
separate rooms. Then, if the dissidents are going to need sub- 
jection by force, Indians will know that by themselves they can and 
must provide all the force under spontaneous Indian leadership ; 
just as the political purpose of the American Civil War was served 
by American arms under American leadership. Lala Lajpat Rai is 
said to have contemplated two years of civil war in a free India. 
Gandhi once told me that, though he believed it avoidable, he would 
rather that one ¢Gommunity exterminate another than humiliate India 
by submitting her destinies to alien authority. 


Stupidly, I forgot to ask Gandhi whether he had consulted any 
of the prospective exterminees. One of them, the Moslem com- 
munity, has produced, with some Hindu support, a scheme for 
circumscribing the danger—the Pakistan proposal for separate bed- 
rooms. A book to be published shortly will examine this and suggest 
a method of satisfying Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan’s stipulation 
for a “common system of defence, tariff policy and currency.” As 
he says, the Pakistan scheme cannot end minority problems. But 
whereas his most interesting alternative might aggravate their 
acerbities, Pakistan might greatly reduce them by satisfying the 
natural ambitions of Hindu and Moslé@ffS@verally for a free State 
that each nation could call its own. It can be defended as possibly 
the best means of ensuring that each shall be represented, without 
avoidable trammels, by a governmental system appropriate to its 
distinctive characteristics. 


When he was explaining in Parliament the contracting-out clause 
of the Cripps proposals, Mr. Amery said: “Our ideal remains a 
united India, but we would sooner see India divided and free than 
keep her various elements for ever chafing against us and against each 
other under a sense of impotent frustration.” Perhaps we might 
tell India now that if her two great nations cannot agree upon the 
ideal—either before or while they meet in Constituent Assembly—we 
shall no longer allow disagreement to detain either of them, but 
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will separate their territorial strongholds and let each go its own 
domestic way uncompromised, helping them if they ask us to, only 
sharing with them their common continental tasks. This assurance 
might immediately kill all hope for a single constituent assembly: 
the provincial parliaments that have Moslem majorities might insist 
in the electoral college on nominating delegates to a separate con- 
stituent assembly for Pakistan. If that became their proven choice, 
it would leave us with even less reason for intolerance of the partition 
idea than any we have now. It would probably mean that Hindustan 
and Pakistan would get their two agreed constitutions earlier than a 
united India is likely to get her one. In other words, freedom and 
progress would be expedited. Or if indeed, the partition were to 
prove so unworkable as its critics hopefully declare it to be—if its 
result were to become as manifestly bad as they say it will be—then 
experience of it might bring to India a reunion more spontaneous 
than any the British can give her. 


GOVERNMENT AND BANK 


By NOEL F. HALL 


HE nationalisation of the Bank of England is one of the issues 
selected by the Labour Party for submission to the electors. 
So much has changed since this was a burning topic in the early 
"thirties that the pros and cons of nationalisation are much more 
elusive than in pre-war days. The Bank is no longer the custodian of 
a quasi-automatic gold standard, and thus responsible for taking 
decisions with far-reaching consequences in both our internal and 
our external affairs. Exchange Equalisation account techniques, at 
present replaced by exchange control, are now at the centre of our 
external currency arrangements. Special schemes must necessarily 
be maintained for managing for the time being our exchanges with 
those countries which have been occupied Allies, with our ex-enemies 
and also with the large number of neutral suppliers who, during the 
stress of war, have accepted large sums of sterling in payment for 
essential supplies. These schemes will have to be fitted in with the 
proposals put forward by the experts at the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference. All this makes it inevitable that the 6;0vernment of the 
day, through the Treasury, must remain the policy-making and 
directing authority, the Bank of England acting as its agent and one 
of the advisers to the Chancellor and Cabinet. There can in the 
foreseeable future be no substantial secrets of international financial 
affairs hidden from the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his experts. 
The present Governor of the Bank of England will not find it 
necessary to adopt aliases when taking a holiday abroad. If he and 
his staff travel abroad on the international financial’ business of the 
country, they will go, so far as policy is concerned, as much under 
instruction as any other official mission. Only on technical matters 
will they speak and act as principals. It will not be possible to carry 
on the business of government or the affairs of the Bank of England 
itself on any other basis. 

Changes of equal importance and significance have taken place 
in the position and responsibilities of the Bank in the domestic field. 
In past controversies the Bank was frequently blamed for short- 
comings in financial matters which were largely due to deficiencies 
in the number and Wariety of our institutions and to the policies of 
the Government of the day. The Bank embarked, for example, in the 
late "twenties, on sal depressed industries, and took into 
its service persons to assist it i this task. The proposed future 
policy for special areas and industrial dispersion, and the new 
Finance for Industry Corporation, will presumably rid the Bank of 
further direct responsibilities in this field. But as the banking agent 
for the Government it will have greatly extended tasks, which will 
require a high degree of expert knowledge and technical skill. The 
great extension of the social services will involve the amassing and 
investing, through the Commissioners for the National Debt, of very 
large sums of money indeed. It will be for the Bank to ensure that 






the inflow and outflow of these funds do not disturb unnecessarily, 
and perhaps on occasion dangerously, the gilt-edged and other 
security markets. 


The Treasury Deposit Receipts will have to be 
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replaced by some less negative torm of credit instrument, and the 
financial system will have to be cleared, as promptly and smoothly 
as possible, of past Government obligations, to liberate funds 
and experienced man-power for new investments and new 
enterprises needed both for internal development and for the export 
drive. 

In performing these tasks on behalf of the Government, the Chief 
Cashier of the Bank has to cope with the constantly changing detail 
of current financial facts. These cannot be handled by Parliamentary 
debate’ nor by reference to higher authority. To enable him to deal 
with them the Bank needs to remain in the closest possible contact 
with all financial institutions in London, British and foreign alike, 
which have short funds to invest and future obligations to meet. If 
cheap money is to be maintained, all idle balances must be collected 
and kept at work. This will not happen if there are any doubts or 
fears as to the terms upon which such money can be released as 
and when required to meet the legitimate day-to-day obligations of 
its owners. To arrange that this shall always be the case is the 
primary responsibility of the Bank of England, and the degree to 
which it holds the confidence of those with short money to put to 
work will have an important bearing on the cost at which the 
Government can borrow and on the capacity of the City 
of London to sell financial services throughout the world, these 
services making an important, even though invisible, part of our 
exports. 

As banking agent for the Government, the Bank of England must 
necessarily remain a monopoly ; whether it is anti-social or totali- 
tarian is a matter of opinion. It is claimed that its work would be 
better done if the Governor were to be appointed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and if the Bank were to become in some sense a 
department of the Treasury. At the same time, proposals are put 
forward to give civil servants wider opportunities of obtaining 
business knowledge and experience. This is an admission that the 
civil service, as at present constituted, could not adequately dis- 
charge the duties of so specialised and technical a body as the Bank 
of England. What must be contemplated is some new method 
of nationalisation designed to avoid bureaucratisation which appears 
when executives have to act in the name of a Minister of the Crown, 
and when the details of their activities are subject to Parliamentary 
question. 

Technical matters and details of organisation are not susceptible 
of decision in a general election. But if there is a widely held 
suspicion that our financial affairs are managed by a wink and 
a nod by those in the know, to the disadvantage of those not 
in the know, this may make formal changes necessary in order to 
confirm public confidence in the relationship between Bank and 
Treasury which has worked singularly successfully during the war. 
This is an issue that can suitably be put before the electors. 
Should the decision at the polls reveal public confidence in existing 
arrangements, opponents of nationalisation would do well to fortify 
that confidence. More information about the Bank and its activities 
and its relations with the State could, without damage to our affairs, 
be made available. Members of the Bank staff could without impro- 
priety be given more latitude in discussing matters of public concern 
and in disclosing the mind and day-to-day achievements of the Bank. 
If that happened, the public at large would probably quickly lose 
interest in the affairs of the Bank, as many of its activities are today 
highly technical in character, and information about them would be 
dull to the point of boredom. But if the electors do manifest a lack of 
confidence in the existing arrangements and formal changes are made, 
it will be well to realise that such changes will not materially 
alter the day-to-day work of the Bank. There need be no panic 
rush from sterling. The timorous need not sell Government securi+ 
ties and buy diamonds, to be carried about on the person in a body-’ 
belt. It is unlikely that the Governor and Directors of a nationalised 
Bank will be bound by any stronger obligation than the present 
Declaration to which they all subscribe and to which, indeed, the 
civil service is pledged in somewhat less graceful language. Each 
Director today undertakes “ faithfully and honestly to demean him- 
self according to his skill and understanding ” and “ to be indifferent 
and equal to all manner of persons.” It has yet to be proved that 
the undertaking is violated. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


THE TWENTIES’ VOTE 


By THEODORE BARKER 


EN and women in their twenties will go to the polls in July 

for the first time. Many people are wondering what political 
outlooks prevail among the newly-enfranchised. It may therefore 
be of interest if one of the younger Twenties attempts to summarise 
the political moods among those of us who have been left on the 
home front. It is impossible, of course, for any one person to gain 
more than a general impression of prevailing opinion. The estimate 
of Mr. Churchill as a Party leader (as opposed to a national Prime 
Minister) and the merits and demerits of State control and private 
enterprise are hotly-debated particular issues‘ which I cannot hope 
to summarise. But, in general, there do seem to be several very 


\ distinct trends of thought based on certain fundamental beliefs. 


First and foremost, we believe that the struggle to provide a decent 
standard of living for all in a world at peace promises to be an even 
more formidable task than the grim fight to defeat the enemy in 
Europe and Asia which is now entering its closing phase. Britain 
today occupies a very different position in the world from that held 
in 1939. In the years immediately before this second instalment of 
the World War, we bridged the gap of £400 millions annually 
between our imports and, our exports by income from overseas 
investments and from ocean-going shipping ; by financial services 
and the sale of overseas investments. Our exports are now one- 
third of their pre-war value; over eleven million tons of British 
shipping (more than half our pre-war merchant fleet) lies at the 
bottom of the sea; more than half—the more stable—of our foreign 
investments are gone, and our overseas liabilities, now £3,000 millions, 
and likely to reach £4,000 millions before the Japanese are finished 
off, appear easily to outweigh those foreign investments which 
remain. We are faced with the task of increasing our exports above 
the 1939 level at a time when the nation is war-weary, industries 
geared up mainly for wartime production and man-power in the 
greatest demand. This expansion of overseas trade will have to be 
carried out in the teeth of competition from the United States, who 
plan to export treble the value of goods they sent abroad in 1939. 
Well did Mr. Churchill say in the House of Commons in January: 

“ We have sacrificed everything in this war. We shall emerge 
from it, for the time being, more stricken and impoverished than 
any other victorious country.” 


These are inescapable facts, which underlie all future plans. To make 
good our material losses we require the qualities shown during the 
war years and not the flabbiness of the blissful reign of humbug 
before 1939. We are weary, therefore, of anything that savours of 
the immediate pre-war era. 

Neither of the two main political parties can be cleared of responsi- 
bility for what appears to us as a disgraceful blot in our history. We 
have read many of the books, which started with Guilty Men, 
attacking the Conservatives and their supporters. We have formed 
our opinions of that predominantly Conservative administration 
which, after tolerating the resurgence of German armed might, 
started to re~arm in 1936 and left us unprepared even in 1940. But 
we cannot help wondering what the Labour Party, who were opposed 
to conscription almost up to the outbreak of war, would have done 
in the same circumstances. Again, if Conservatives form price 
rings, Labour limits the amount of work which a man may do. And 
if the Conservatives number in their ranks representatives of privi- 
lege, the Labour Party seems to contain not a few men—*“ worn out 
old men,” as A. L. Rowse calls them—who have used politics as a 
ladder to wealth and influence at the cost of their principles—men 
who talk knowingly about coal and ignorantly about foreign affairs. 


The suspicion of the two established parties explains the support 
accorded by the Twenties to the Liberals, Common Wealth, the 
Communist Party and Independents. Many of the men who were 
complacent in 1939 still maintain their influential positions in the 
Labour and Conservative Parties. We wonder if the men who 
participated in the disgraceful affairs of the Thirties, who allowed 
Winston Churchill’s repeated warnings to pass unheeded, will be fit 
people to be placed in charge of reconstruction with all its intricacies 
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and complications. These politicians say that it was the apathy of 
the electorate which prevented them from taking the necessary 
action. As soon as they raised their voices in favour of armaments, 
they say, the public showed its peaceful hostility at a by-election, 
Public reaction to opinion-polls at the Munich crisis leads us to think 
that the people of this country were apathetic at that period and did 
not appreciate the significance of day-to-day events. The Press 
must bear some responsibility for this. Some sections were con- 
cerned more with personalities than with news. Many newspapers 
delighted to increase their circulations by telling their readers just 
what they would like to know—that all was well and that there would 
be no war. But if the channel through which the news passed was 
somewhat imperfect, it was the Government, the source of informa- 
tion, which failed to keep the public informed, particularly on foreign 
affairs. As The Times recently put it, the apathy was “largely due 
to the failure of the Government to take the public into its confidence 
in good time.” 

So long as excessive wealth and extreme poverty (such as was 
revealed in Our Towns) exist side by side, it is only natural that 
idealistic youth will tend to favour Left-wing doctrines. But sober 
reflection often brings with it the realisation that the abolition of 
want depends on more than a redistribution of wealth—as Professor 
Hilton admirably showed in his Halley Stewart Lectures. We are 
not so easily taken in by glib catch-phrases on this complex 
matter as some older people seem to think. My conclusions are, 
therefore, that we, the Twenties, have not made up our minds 
finally one way or the other which way we shall cast our votes: 
much will depend on the candidates’ own personal appeals ; that we 
veer to the Left but suspect Municheers of all parties; that we 
support any policy which will show, in concrete proposals, that it 
faces squarely the formidable problems which lie ahead and offers a 
practical goal as the reward for hard work, much as Mr. Churchill 
offered us victory in return for toil and sweat. We do not support 
a policy which concentrates on pettifogging, vote-catching side- 
issues. 

There remains an important postscript. I find among my friends 
that there is a realisation that the key to material progress lies in a 
spiritual revival based on the practising of Christian principles. 
There is a firm belief that we have advanced farther scientifically 
and mechanically than we have travelled morally and spiritually. 
Without a great spiritual revival our scientific achievements will 
continue to be put to wrong purpose with increasingly terrible 
results. We are all anxious for a lead on religious matters, but this 
does not seem to be forthcoming from the churches at present. We 
hope that the older people will accept us into the political life of the 
country and lend a sympathetic ear when we offer new ideas. But 
if they do not, we shall continue to persist, for we are resolved not 
to throw away the fruits of this victory, once won, as our parents’ 
generation did the last. 


ST. AUBIN D’AUBIGNE 
AUGUST, 1944 


IT was only a small place and they had cheered us too much, 

A couple of allies, chance symbol of Freedom new-found. 

They were eager to beckon, to back-slap, even to touch ; 

They put flowers in my helmet and corn-coloured wine in my hand, 


The boy from Dakota and I, we had suffered too little 

To deserve all the flowers, the kisses, the wine and the thanks, 
We both felt ashamed ; till the kettledrum clangour of metal 
On cobble and kerbstone proclaimed the arrival of tanks. 


Who saw them first, the exiles returning, the fighters, 

The Croix de Lorraine and the Tricolor flown from the hull? 
Who saw us moving more fitly to join the spectators, 

The crazy, the crying, the silent whose hearts were full? 


It was only a small place, but a bugle was blowing. 

I remember the Mayor performing an intricate. dance 

And the boy from Dakota most gravely, most quietly, throwing 
The flowers from his helmet toward the deserving of France. 


PauL DEHN, 
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COMMENT 


1945 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the day this article appears the Parliament elected in Novem- 
ber, 1935, will have completed almost ten years of life. On 
Friday morning we shall file into the House of Lords to hear our 
sentence of death and shall then file back again to our own temporary 
Chamber grasping the hand of Mr. Speaker in what for some of 
us will be a long farewell. The mood of the House during the last 
fortnight has shown a strange tangle between past friendship and 
future animosity. We have endured so much together, we have 
shared such acute anxieties and such astounding triumphs, we have 
come each one of us to appreciate so sincerely the patience, decency 
and fortitude which men of every party have displayed during the 
dark years, that there will long exist between us a bond of solidarity 
and affection. It is like the last July days of the school year, when 
the prefects and the lower boys forget the harshness of preceding 
terms and realise that some strange intimacy unites them in a 
common sunset glow of Abscheidsstimmung ; when people who 
have shunned each other for months make small shy gestures of 
friendship ; and when the knowledge that this great experience, which 
for so long has been common to us all, will cease henceforward to be 
common to us all, creates a general atmosphere of sentiment, of regret, 
of play-boxes being packed for the last time in the dormitory corridor, 
of strawberries and cream for the last time ; and the final roll-call. 
Yet for us, the members of an expiring House of Commons, these 
dying chords, these harmonies in the minor key, are already shot 
through by the strident trumpets which presage future conflict ; 
and to our regret at parting from each other is added the acid thought 
that we who through these hard years have behaved so generously 
together should be riven by the clangours of party strife. 
* * * * 


It is strange indeed to look back across the years to that Wednes- 
day evening of November, 1935, when, bench by bench, we were 
summoned to take the oath, the new boys glancing to right and left 
with timid curiosity, the old boys displaying their familiarity by 4 
deliberate ease of movement and by the cordial intimacy with which 
they greeted each other and the members of the House of Commons 
staff. How little did we foresee on that November evening the long 
ordeals through which we were fated to pass or the tremendous 
dramas which we were destined to witness! ‘To us it seemed that a 
cautious Cabinet, backed by a strong majority and pledged to col- 
lective security, would be able finally to heal the scars of the First 
German War and to create under the aegis of the League of Nations 
some balance of contentment between the satisfied and the unsatis- 
fied Powers. Almost at once, however, there fell upon the pavement 
the first hot heavy drops which presaged the approaching thunder- 
ttorm. Within a fortnight from our first meeting the Abyssinian 
cloud loomed heavily upon the horizon, and the House was startled 
from its optimism by the Hoare-Laval Agreement_and the great 
battle of sanctions which ensued. For a while, in January, 1936, our 
sense of national solidarity was restored by unanimous sorrow at the 
death of King George V and we siood together in the chill silence 
of Westminster Hall as the coffin was carried slowly to the catafalque, 
the diamonds of the crown flashing in the shadows of eight hundred 
years. But almost immediately, on March 9, Hitler burst through 
the Locarno treaties and occupied the Rhineland, and opinion was 
again divided between those who saw in this intemperate action the 
first unfolding of a dreadful plan, and those who sought to persuade 
themselves that it was no more than the logical and not unwelcome 
consummation of the policy of Gleichberechtigung. 

* + * * 


Looking back, one can see these patterns of unity and disunity 
shaping and reshaping as the years went by. There came that tragic 
and extraordinary day of December 10, 1936, when within a few 
hours we passed through all its stages “A Bill to give effect to His 
Majesty’s declaration of abdication.” and when we knew that within 
a few minutes only “ His Majesty shall cease to be King and there 
shall be a demise of the Crown.” No man who was present on that 
occasion can ever forget either the amazing simplicity with which 





the then Prime Minister, Lord Baldwin, fulfilled his painful task or 
the restraint which members of all parties then displayed. And 
thereafter the long-drawn agony of the Spanish Civil War came to 
confuse judgement and to introduce into our debates an element of 
passion which was none the less embittered because it’ was sincere, 
Gradually through the smoke screen of the Abyssinian and the 
Spanish controversies we began to descry the panzer division’s of 
Hitler’s army massing for the supreme assault. We had the invasion 
of Austria, the threats to Czechoslovakia, the wild relief of Munich, 
the bitter disillusion when Prague was seized upon the Ides of 
March, of 1939. From that moment the conflict between the 
“appeasers” and the “war-mongers” was merged in a mood of 
grim but united apprehension ; and when September 3 came the 
House was prepared to face unanimously the ardours and endur- 
ances which we all foresaw. History perhaps will blame the late 
Parliament for the disunion, timidity, and lack of insight which it 
displayed during the years between 1935 and 1939; but she will 
have nothing but praise for the united resolution, the wise forbear- 
ance, the truly selfless patriotism which inspired all parties between 
1939 and 1945. It may be true that in the years of doubt Parliament 
did not give to the country the firm guidance which the situation 
required ; but it is also true that from the moment when the cer- 
tainty of danger became apparent both Houses of Parliament became 
the focus and representation of the nation’s will. 


* * * * 


The Coalition Government which eventually was formed under 
Mr Churchill’s leadership will perhaps figure in history as the most 
efficient Cabinet which this country has ever possessed. A legend 
will accumulate for future generations around the personality of 
Winston Churchill—with its mixture of pugnacity and sentiment, of 
combativeness and generosity, of the formidable and the gracious, 
of pride and modesty, of the human and the superhuman, of vision 
and blind spots. The glory of this legend may dim the gratitude 
which we owe to the great administrators who aided him—to Lord 
Woolton, Lord Leathers, Sir John Anderson and Mr. Ernest Bevin. 
Future generations may underestimate the skill and patience dis- 
played by Mr. Eden or the immense services rendered to the nation 
by the Chiefs of Staff. To some, even contemporary opinion is less 
than just. Sir James Grigg—who was never wholly able to master 
the irritation caused him by the fact that the House of Commons 
is a representative, rather than a select, Assembly—has the con- 
solation of knowing that his efficiency has earned him the admiration 
of those whom he respects. Yet the country as a whole is unaware 
what it owes to Mr. Attlee’s sense and patriotism, even as it does 
not appreciate the capacity and unselfishness of Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood in his essential but embarrassing task of leader of a non-existent 
Opposition. And above all I trust that the historians will study Mr. 
Herbert Morrison’s administration of the almost dictatorial powers 
vested in him by the Defence Regulations, and will pay tribute to 
his insistence, in spite of popular clamour, that these powers were 
justified only by imminent national peril and must be relaxed so soon 
as that peril had passed away. 

* * * * 


It has been a great Coalition ; it has been a great Parliament ; we 
can only regret that each has been dissolved. We may feel proud 
that the political genius of our race has secured that, during years 
of danger such as this island has never faced since the Armada, we 
have been able to preserve undamaged and undamageable our ancient 
heritage and institutions ; that we have been able to combine, with- 
out detriment to our gigantic effort in war, the maximum of indi- 
vidual liberty with the maximum of unity ; and that in so doing we 
have proved for all time that in a great national crisis a democracy 
can be as disciplined and as efficient as any totalitarian State. It 
may be that during these ten years there have been many foolish 
things said within the walls of Westminster and that only seldom 
has the voice of wisdom been heard without interruption. But 
the pulse of Parliament throughout-was calm, united, strong. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
MUSIC 


Sadler’s Wells Opera—“ Peter Grimes” 


Tue Sadler’s Wells Opera Company returned to its own theatre 
last week after an exile of nearly five years, and the occasion was 
celebrated by the production of Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes. 
This is, so far as I am aware, the first new opera to be produced in 
any of the belligerent countries of Europe since the outbreak of war. 
Not many young composers, of course, have been in the fortunate 
position of being able to concentrate upon the creation of a long and 
elaborate work during the past five years. But what is even more 
remarkable is that an opera of such complexity should have been 
staged within a month of the end of hostilities in Europe. The cir- 
cumstances may be held to excuse some of the shortcomings in the 
production, which together with the libretto and the performance I 
hope to discuss in a later article. 

The first and most important thing to be said about the opera is 
that it discovers Britten to possess the capacity for handling the 
operatic form. He knows how to create a sense of dramatic tension 
and then to screw it to the highest strain that it will bear. He is not 
always able satisfactorily to relax the tension again, which is probably 
the most testing problem in musical composition. Yet even here he 
has his successful strokes, for instance the quartet for women’s voices 
that makes a perfect lyrical point of repose after the exciting crowd- 
chorus at the end of the first scene in Act IT. 

It is the choruses and big ensemble scenes that show the composer 
at his best. The charming nostalgic song—it has a touch of “ Swanee 
River ”—of the fisherfolk at their nets, the rumbustious “catch” 
sung in the inn and the tremendous menace of the people shouting 
for Grimes’s blood, all alike display not only an astonishing mastery 
of choral technique but a rare sense of theatrical effect. Only the 
chorus that has as its refrain “Grimes is at his exercise ” (Crabbe’s 
own words) seemed to me to fail, the words imposing on it a rather 
stilted rhythm. 

Then in what may be called ensemble-scenes, the Prologue, which 
is concerned with a coroner’s inquest, is a masterpiece of skill in 
declamation, getting over ground that might be perilously dull with 
ease and conveying to the audience a wealth of important information. 
Of the same ki but more complex, is the scene during the dance 
in the tow ll, where the dance band behind provides the 
rhythmical background to all manner of quick little scenes, and 
produces just the right sinister effect in this context. This scene 
and the opening of Act II where the protagonists are set against the 
background of a church-service heard “off” are true operatic 
creations and entirely successful. 

The weakest instrument in the composer’s equipment is the solo 
voice. His writing for it is always apt to be less interesting than the 
accompaniment which supports it. The lovely unaccompanied. duet 
in the Prologue for soprano and tenor gave one hopes of better things 
than he gives them in the later scenes. Nevertheless, whatever its 
faults to which must be added too frequent a resort to ostinato as a 
means of carrying on a movement, Peter Grimes proves that we 
now possess a young composer capable of writing opera on a large 
scale and in a style not incomprehensible to the average man. There 
is no limit to what such a talent may accomplish, if the composer will 
aim at bold and simple effects, avoid excess of clever devices and 
subtle points that fail to make their effect in the theatre, and, above 
all, concentrate on the creation of broad vocal mélody as the central 
feature of his music. DyNELEY Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 
“The Way to the Stars.’’ At the London Pavilion.——“ Salty 
O’Rourke.” At the Plaza. 


Tue film industry often proves more wonderful than its products, 
the studio fabrications more humdrum than the extravagant fantasies 
by which they are publicised. This week the poster sites of London 
are generously plastered with advertisements of a new British pro- 
duction entitled The Way to the Stars. “ Sky-high entertainment! ” 
we are informed, and the names of those stellar figures participating 
are set against the upsurging exuberance of a comet’s tail. The 
advertisement style is that traditionally reserved for those symposium- 
revues in which the great Hollywood companies display the miniature 
versatilities of their employees. Twenty for the price of two. Only 
by visiting The Way to the Stars will you discover that the film is 
concerned with the firmament rather than the studio, that the 
Stars in question are those of the R.A.F. legend and not of Broadway. 
Per ardua ad astra indeed. But the effort is well worth making. 
The Way to the Stars is a magnificent tribute both to the R.A.F. 
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and to the American Army Air Corps, and an outstanding British 
screen achievement. All the more pity that the film’s publicists, 
having persuaded themselves that people are tired of war films, should 
have sought to convince cinemagoers that they have nothing more 
serious to sell than another cheap and puerile musical revue. The 
assumption presumably is that films are made for morons incapable 
of hn what is good, but who may be tricked by pretending it 
is bad. 


The Way to the Stars does not quite match the achievement of 
In Which We Serve or The Way Ahead, but comes close to both. 
An English airfield is inhabited by the heroes of the Battle of 
Britain, and later by American Flying Fortress crews, who in their 
different way maintain the same keen and cavalier tradition. In the 
neighbouring country town the proprietress of the local hotel pro- 
vides a haven for the air-crews, and in the fortunes of war she finds 
and loses a British husband, finds and again loses an American 
friend. The film acquires nostalgic overtones from a skilled repeti- 
tion of thought and scene, and from the judicious employment of 
poetry by John Pudney. But most memorable is Anthony Asquith’s 
creation of a group of typical British and American flying men. 
Perhaps only Michael Redgrave as the moody poet attempts an 
untypical characterisation (and truth to type may be misleading 
in this ritualistic world of air combat), but John Mills, Douglas- 
Montgomery, and particularly Bonar Colleano do throw strong new 
light on the kind of young men who have been flying the Blenheims 
and the Fortresses. The last-named actor as a loud-mouthed wag 


. subtly implies sensitivity and depth of feeling, and his control and 


timing is most remarkable in a newcomer to the screen. At the 

domestic end of the drama, Rosamund John and Renee Asherson 

convey conviction rather than glamour, and Miss John and her 

_— — exemplify the parochial braveries of middle-class 
ngland. - 


The pleasure I get from watching Alan Ladd’s ominous immo- 
bility defies analysis, but appears inexplicably to be shared by 
others. By objective standards neither his appearance, nor his acting, 
has much to recommend it, but he puts his fans sharply to the 
test when his films also develop immobilities of plot. Salty O’Rourke 
is about racecourse gangsters and double-crosses erased by the pure 
in heart (Miss Gail Russell). Mr. Stanley Clements as a gamin 
of the tracks shows many signs of being both qualified and deter- 
mined to act. his way to fame and fortune, and what a pity it is 
that Mr. Ladd is subject to no similar compulsion. 

EpGar ANSTEY. 


DIVINITY 


First light from night’s chill void gives hint, 
The pale precursor of grey morn’s despair ; 
The while the Sun, sure harnessed, 

Climbs the course ordained, the pattern 
Fixed ; of all other fixities 

Both fount and symbol. With his strength 
Mounting day-labour waxes, all 
Embracing in a heaviness 

More oblivious than the night. 


Soon the inconscient Sun up-rolls 
Eastward, and then mysterious 

A witching madness inspirits 

The air, as in the level ray 

Nor toil nor chill prevail, and the hour, 
Instinct with loveliness, proffers 

Yet a lovely discontent, 

A promise of magic unknown 

Yet almost glimpsed, hint of a 

Wilder sphere, that intermingling 

With labour’s morning course, the day’s 
Slow clay is shot with fantasy. 


Tis then that wild Ambition 

Is inspired itself to hurl 

On the heavy mould of practice. 

Sure destruction—vainly seeking 

Life with Death and Day with Night 
In deeper sort to mingle than is allowed, 
In Nature’s border 

Shown fixed for our eternity. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 


Sir,—Dr. Charies Singer would like to think well of the Congressional 
leaders, and he proposes a test, if they are to acquire his esteem. His 
test is the quotation of clear statements protesting against specific acts 
of cruelty, injustice or persecution against persons not of their communion. 

When people are daring to protest against the oppressive actions of 
a tyrannical Government they have to consider carefully how best their 
protest can be made. The Confessional leaders judged that the best way 
was to go to the root of the matter and take a stand on principle. This 
was why, quite early, in fact in 1933, they denounced the doctrine of 
bleod, race and soil, and in particular resisted the imposition of the 
Aryan paragraph in the Church. In this way they condemned the whole 
attack on the Jews. Then in 1936, as I pointed out a fortnight ago, they 
condemned the creation of concentration camps and illegal arrests. In 
so doing they championed the cause of all the oppressed. The conse- 
quence was that hundreds of Confessionals were imprisoned. 

I would like to think well of Dr. Charles Singer, and shall be able to 
do so, if he recognises that these were brave acts, defending men of the 
Jewish communion as well as of all Christian communions. We who have 
not had to resist unto death should surely be modest and respectful in 
our demands on those who have.—Yours obediently, 

The Deanery, Chichester. A. S. Duncan-JONEsS. 


Sir,—Complying with the request made by Dr. Charles Singer in The 
Spectator of June 8th, I enclose an extract from a protest which the 
Confessional Church addressed to Hitler. This is only one example— 
others could be quoted—which proves that leaders of the Confessional 
Church did not limit their interests to purely internal Church affairs, 
but raised their voice in protest against Nazi atrocities‘*as such. 

As far as we know, large sections of the Confessional Church have 
become increasingly conscious of this responibility in the course of the 
years, and in connection with the attempt made last July of eliminating 
the Hitler régime Confessional leaders have played a part, and some of 
them have paid for it with their lives (names could be given). Others 
were imprisoned, and have not yet been found. 

May I add in reply to Peter Wiener’s letter, that Archbishop Temple 
very carefully examined documents relating to the activities of the Con- 
fessional Church in the political field, and later on, in St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, publicly confessed that he was mistaken when he assumed that 
the opposition of the Congressional Church to the Nazi régime was 
limited to purely ecclesiastical matters——Yours truly, 

19 Moreton Road, Oxford. : H. H. Kramo. 

[The protest, which is too long for quotation here, begins with the 
words, “When blood, race, nationality and honour receive here the 
rank of eternal values, the Evangelical Christian is compelled by the 
First Commandment to reject this estimate,” and continues throughout 
in the same sense.—Epb., The Spectator.] 


LUTHER AND HITLER 


Sir,—Mr. Wiener has misread my letter, but I must reply in a sentence 
to his four questions. 

(1) I should agree that Dr. Nieméller, with very many others of the 
Evangelical Church, welcomed the Nazi revolution with very high hopes. 
(2) The Harvest Festival sermon from which Mr. Wiener quotes does 
not even remotely bear out Mr. Wiener’s assertion that Dr. Niemédller 
thanked Hitler for his concentration camps and other persecutions. His 
third quotation might well be accurate, but, if so, it means something 
quite different from what Mr. Wiener supposes. Finally, it may be 
true that Dr. Niemdller offered his services as a naval officer in Sep- 
tember, 1939, but I cannot assert it as an established fact. 

Mr. Wiener maintains that “no section of the German Confessional 
Church ever opposed Hitler.” If he had said that Church opposition was 
limited to the Nazi philosophy, to ethical questions, and to political inter- 
ference with the freedom of the Church’s witness, he would have been 
substantially accurate. I have not derived my information from “a hand- 
ful of refugee-pastors in this country who propagate the myth of Church 
opposition inside Germany,” nor have I really needed the assistance of 
“a great many Anglican Churchmen and scholars” to make clear to 
me the interesting and not unimportant connection or relation between 
Luther and Hitler. I know the lop-sided picture of Luther as the war- 
monger, the anti-Semite, the German nationalist which has been sponsored 
by Nazi propaganda. I can well believe that Mr. Wiener has supported 
this case with a stack of evidence. A balanced and historical account of 
Luther must take these facts into account. It is, however, gravely dis- 
turbing to the Dean of St. Paul’s many admirers that he should have 
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THE EDITOR 


apparently accepted the Nazi picture of Luther, without criticism and 
without further enquiry, as just and true.—Yours, &c., 
NATHANIEL MICKLEM. 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE STATE 


S1rR,—On page §16 in your last issue you state that there is no reason for 
State interference with the railways on grounds of efficiency, but that there 
may be on other grounds which you mention : — 

(1) That large capital expenditure will be necessary and that new 
money will not be found by ordinary recourse to the market because 
of the prices of ordinary stock of even the most prosperous railways. 

(2) It would suit the Government well to use the railway system, 
with all the constant work it provides, as an instrument for ironing 
out fluctuations in employment. 

On the first point, the position is that since 1923 when the four 
amalgamated railway companies were formed they spent out of their own 
resources £450,000,000 on modernisation and re-equipment. There is 
no difficulty in continuing to obtain the necessary funds for any new 
expenditure which is economicall; justified, but expenditure which is 
desirable may not be justified owing to the negative State interference 
which seriously handicaps the railways. That, in turn, has of course 
affected even present-day prices of railway shares, because at their busiest 
time in their history much the greater part of the funds which normally 
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" would be available for dividends have been diverted from the railways, 


and, by the suspension of the standard revenue provisions of the Railways 
Act of 1921, go direct into the Treasury. 

On the second point, the railway system has, in fact, been used in the 
way you suggest on several occasioris since 1922 by the voluntary agree- 
ment of the railway companies. The irony of the matter is that the fact 
of this assistance to the State has recently been alleged, by those who wish 
for increased State interference, to be a subsidy of the railway companies, 
A couple of years ago the then chairman of the Labour Party used this 
very assistance to the State as the foundation for allegations that capitalisa- 
tion had failed to function and that the railways had become a mendicant 
of the Treasury.—Yours faithfully, W. V. Woop. 

L.M.S. Railway Company Headquarters, Watford, Herts. 


VICTOR AND VANQUISHED 


Sir,—During the last few years Victor Gollancz, Limited, has caused 
many of our bookstalls to be adorned—if that be the right word—with 
slim yeilow-jacketed booklets containing the most virulent attacks on the 
Conservative Party—the main bulwark of the Coalition Government— 
and important members of the Government itself, attacks made in 
defiance of the spirit of the political truce and obviously calculated to 
impair that unity which was so essential to the winning of the war. I 
have just read one of them written by Mr. Victor Gollancz himself in 
1942. It is entitled Shali Our Children Live or Die? A Reply to 
Vansittart on the German Problem, and sets out his views as to the 
terms of peace to be imposed on a defeated Germany. It purports to 
describe the Socialist solution, and, as Germany is now defeated and a 
General Election is imminent, this seems to be a convenient time to 
consider it. 

It is based on the thesis that the German people is not to be blamed 
for the war. “It is vulgar,” says Mr. Gollancz, “to blame the German 
people—the toy-maker of Nuremberg or the steel-worker of the Ruhr— 
for something the roots of which lie in history. It is doubly vulgar 
when the blame comes from those (i.e., the British people) whose national 
history has been far more fortunate.” Indeed, not only is the German 
people treated as blameless, but the Nazi Party and Hitler himself are 
acquitted of any real guilt. “ The fundamental (in italics) ‘ guilt’ for the 
war does not attach to a man or a clique or a people or even a class: it 
attaches to a universal way of life.” Hitler himself is innocent: the 
real villain is Capitalism! “Everyone of us, therefore,” Mr. Gollancz 
continues, “is ‘ guilty’: every Englishman, every German, every French- 
man, every Pole.” This thesis being established to his satisfaction, his 
conclusion is easy. Not only must there be no punishment for the 
German people, there must be no holding down and no discrimination. 
For “on the political side any holding down of Germany is incompatible 
with the Socialist solution.* The Germans must, on the contrary, be 
treated as “ equal partners.” And not only must there be no punishment 
in respect of war guilt: Mr. Gollancz is equally opposed to the punish- 
ment of those guilty of atrocities. Here he becomes a little involved. To 
avoid any danger of misrepresenting his argument, it is best to quote at 
some length: 

“What dangers,” he writes, “are there in intensive propaganda 
for the punishment, after victory, of those who have ordered of 
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committed war-atrocities? There seem to me to be three: the 
danger of forgetting that war is the final abomination ; the danger of 
indulging in hatred and vengeance under the cloak of moral righteous- 
ness; and the danger of ignoring the difficult question of moral 
responsibility.” 

As to the abomination of war, his argument appears to be that in war 
we must expect every kind of ruthlessness, and that therefore “ any con- 
centration on the infinite bestiality and wickedness of the present German 
conduct of it is to blind ourselves—deliberatcly, perhaps, in our uncon- 
scious—to realities.” Whatever this curious sentence may mean, the 
conclusion is that “the infinite bestiality and wickedness” are to go 
unpunished. 

As to the second alleged danger, Mr. Gollancz writes that “except 
when we are ourselves at war with countries committing them, atrocities 
do not arouse on any general scale a passionate indignation.” This may 
well be so, because only that which is brought vividly to our notice does 
arouse Our passionate indignation. But why in Heaven’s name does it 
follow that criminals convicted of the torture and murder of vast 
numbers of men, women and children should escape condign punishment? 

His third argument is, in brief, that “it seems probable that all human 
conduct is determined by inheritance, tradition and environment, and 
that free will @es not in fact exist.” And so he gaily creates a happy 
world for the wicked and the criminal in which “2 wise man therefore 
will hold himself responsible but will say of his neighbour ‘he knows 
not what he does.’ ” 

If Mr. Gollancz’s Socialist solution of the peace prevails there 
will be no “punishment by the victors of the war-guilt and atrocity- 
guilt of the vanquished” as “it increases hate; it obscures the general 
responsibility as well as our own special responsibility (the italics are 
mine) for the war: it diverts attention from the other bestiality, atrocities 
or no atrocities, of war in itself; and it mskes us forget that man is 
largely made by circumstances.” 

One wonders what can be the explanation of this strange tenderness 
for a people who have devastated Europe and caused untold misery 
throughout the world. One reads on, and then Mr. Gollancz seems to 
let the cat out of the bag. “Germany,” he writes, “was both birthplace 
and focal point of the modern Socialist movement from which Com- 
munism and Social Democracy have alike developed.” And so with 
that usual facile and as always unwarranted optimism of the international 
Socialist he anticipates that the fellow-countrymen of Karl Marx and 
Engels will end the war by revolt. “The revolution,” he writes, “must 
and will start with the revolt of the German army, which is led by the 
officer corps, but is now simply that part of the German people which is 
bearing arms. .. Here—in the people in arms—will be the beginning 
of a revolutionary Government.” And it was part of Mr. Gollancz’s 
dreams that this German revolutionary Government—based on the people 
in arms—should lead Europe along the path to international Socialism. 

Mr. Gollancz is supposed to stand high in the councils of the Labour 
Party in this country: his company devotes much of its supply of paper 
to the publication of books designed te destroy the popularity of the 
Conservative Party and to ruin the reputation of Conservative statesmen. 
It is well, perhaps, that knowledge of his views as to the proper Socialist 
solution of the German problem should noi be confined merely to those 
who may have chanced to buy and to read his book.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., GweBert BEYFuS. 


BRITAIN AND BUCHENWALD 


Sir—I wrote explicitly in my pamphlet, in the hope that there could be 
no possible misunderstanding: 

“By accusing the ordinary Englishman I put in its most extreme 
form the doctrine of political responsibility—of the direct responsi- 
bility of every human being for what happens to other human beings 
throughout the world.” 

Dr. Thomson accuses me of charging “ the long-suffering British public 
with ‘responsibility’ for everything that goes wrong anywhere.” I 
must now excuse myself, in advance, from correcting any further 
mistakes Dr. Thomson may make.—Yours, &c., Victor GOLLANCZ. 

14 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 


“DEAR MILK AND POOR” 


Sirn—The contribution entitled “Dear Milk and Poor,” published in 


your issue of May 4, 1945, shows an amazing lack of knowledge of the 


veterinary profession and the tremendous advances made in recent years, 
both in research into the causes of many of the major diseases of cattle 
and the development of effective methods of prevention and control of 
these diseases. Had it not been for the possibility of a misunderstanding 
on the part of your readers, many of the generalised statements made in 
the article could have been ignored in the same way that generalised 
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statements built upon a particular, perhaps unfortunate, experience should 
always be ignored. But imputations are too serious to disregard. 

The veterinary profession has, for years, been working in close col- 
laboration with the Ministry of Agriculture and the National Farmers’ 
Union. It is hoped that in due course it may be permissible to acquaint 
the public with the valuable part this collaboration has played in keeping 
up the supplies of home-produced milk and other foodstuffs of animal 
origin during the difficult five years of war. The statement that our 
veterinary surgeons are few in number is correct and many of the younger 
members of “the few” have been, and still are, serving in the Forces. 
The allegation that “ with certain honourable exceptions they are markedly 
lacking in skill and interest” is one which cannot be made truthfully by 
any competent observer having a comprehensive knowledge of the 
multifarious duties ably carried out by the general practitioner throughout 
the British Isles. The implication that a veterinary surgeon arrives to a 
case equipped with “a bottle of medicine” to be given indiscriminately 
is just laughable. The country veterinary surgeon, practising over a wide 
area, usually carries in his car a very comprehensive range of medicines 
and appliances in order to be able to deal promptly with all except the 
most unusual ailments. The fact that he produces “a” bottle of medicine 
is no evidence that it is the only form of treatment he has with him at 
the time; also there is such a thing as quick and correct diagnosis, 
resulting from long experience and leading to prompt treatment which, 
to the dull-witted observer, may appear haphazard. 

As to the suggestion that a serious case will probably be recommended 
for destruction, it will be obvious to any careful thinker that the whole 
problem of the treatment of disease in commercial animals is primarily 
influenced by economics. Destruction will not save the cow, but it will 
be advised by the veterinary surgeon when it is obvious that it will save 
the expense of prolonged treatment and convalescence which would be 
economically unsound. The high degree of surgical skill displayed by 
many veterinary surgeons—and rapidly becoming almost everyday prac- 
tice—is speedily restoring to normal health and function many cases 
which, a few years ago, would have been considered hopeless. Veterinary 
surgeons for generations have been fully aware of the ravages of prevent- 
able diseases in our herds, and have urged successive governments to 
provide finance and legislation to support the profession in its desire for 
control and improvement. No doubt because “our vets. are few in 
number” it was never possible for them to impress the public or the 
bureaucratic mind with the gravity of the situation. It has taken a world 
war and near-starvation to force national recognition of facts which have 
been laid bare by the veterinary profession while working for a previously 
poverty-stricken agriculture, and suffering from a lack of adequate edu- 
cational and training facilities. The Second Report of the Committee 
on Veterinary Education indicates that “veterinary education has been 
starved.” 

Let not the blame for the present alarm be laid on the veterinary 
surgeon but on the apathy of past governments and upon the general 
public. The veterinary profession deserves the encouragement and recog- 
nition it has already had in the comparatively short period of one hundred 
years.—We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Wan. C. MILLER, President. 
T. L. Wricut, Hon. Seeretary. 

National Veterinary Medieal Association, 

36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


DENT STRY AND THE STATE 


Sir,—In his recent electioneering broadcast the ex-Secretary of State for 
Scotland laid great emphasis upon the necessity of State control of medi- 
cine in order to produce a healthier community. Truthfully he asserted 
that there is among us a vast degree of preventable disease which, if it 
could be successfully combated or eliminated, would g far to raising 
the “national morale” as well as to saving millions of pounds in lost 
man-hours. Thus far the announcement was no more than factual ; 
neither did he offer any very cogent reasons to show that State control 
would better the condition more rapidly or effectively than the existing 
system. When, however, he instanced the case of dentistry he slipped, 
almost too easily, into the impressive though misteading employment of 
statistics, 

Quoting the findings of the Interdepartmental Committee on Dentistry, 
the speaker pointed to the appallingly high incidence of dental disease in 
the men and women recruited to the forces, leaving the listener to 
assume, nay to believe, that only a comprehensive dental service adminis- 
tered by the State could banish this ubiquitous and costly disease from 
our midst. Yet he neither explained how or why a bureaucratically 
controlled dental profession would be better able to create improved 
teeth than the present free and individualistic one—a profession that has 
advanced so rapidly as a result of its own unrestricted ambition. Neither 
did the speaker explain that between the two wars dentistry has been 
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available to nearly every person in Great Britain ; that oral hygiene has 
been preached in the schools ; that the Government’s own Dental Board 
has carried on a continuous programme of instructive propaganda. Neither 
did he tell us that numbers of industrial concerns, from which so many 
of these recruits were drawn, have long employed their own dentists for 
the special benefit of their workers.” 

Despite all these available services, and the many more provided 
through voluntary and teaching hospitals, maternity-and-child-welfare 
centres, as well as by way of National Health Insurance, dental disease 
we- in no degree diminished. Even when certain approved societies 
offered dental treatment free of cost, the demand-rate increased by only 
a negligible percentage. How, then, can a State-controlled profession, 
offering treatment to a compulsorily insured people, obtain better results 
than can now be found? How does a Government, of whatever political 
creed, hope to stimulate a desire for preventive medicine and dentistry, 
which is the one and only means of ensuring that any service, however 
good, will be fully utilised? Until the people are alive to the importance 
of preventive dentistry, until they demand prophylactic treatment, which 
in dentistry is probably more efficacious than in any branch of medicine— 
not until then will these alarming statistics be changed. When a Govern- 
ment can offer a programme of education with a reasonable chance of 
success, by which all will learn the need for early dental inspection, 
properly balanced diet and naturally produced food from undoctored 
soil, it will state a far more attractive case for control than is offered by 
citing unqualified statistics.—Faithfully yours, EDWARD SAMSON. 

7 Pool: Road, Bournemouth. 


“THE ROAD TO SERFDOM” 


Sir,—I was glad to observe that Janus took occasion to criticise Mr. 
Attlee’s reference to Professor Hayek’s “admirable” The Road to 
Serfdom. Professor Hayek, an Austrian by birth, has incidentally been a 
naturalised British subject since 1938, and Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science and Statistics at London University since 1931. Mr. Attlee 
spoke of him as supplying ideas to the Conservative Party, but that the 
welcome given to the book was not confined to one party only is shown 
by the fact that arrangements were made for a Liberal reception in the 
Professor’s honour last year, in which I was asked to take part. Un- 
fortunately, the flying-bomb attacks intervened, and this event, like many 
other public gatherings at that period, did not take place. I also recall 
that, at the last annual meeting of our local Liberal Association, more 
than one speaker used The Road to Serfdom as his text-book.—Yours 
faithfully, LEVERHULME. 


Thornton Manor, Thornton Hough, Wirral, Cheshire. 
WOMEN AND PARLIAMENT 


Sir,—I am sorry that Miss Rebecca West has failed so completely to 
understand the aims and arguments of my article. The “explanation ” 
which she gives of the lack of success of women candidates leads nowhere 
in this connection, for she herself attributes the actions of the party 
machines to the desire “to avoid challenging any prejudice on the part 
of the electorate ””—and that electorate contains more women than men. 
So we are back where we were, and Miss West by implication agrees 
with what she calls my “ unfounded assumptions "—though these, by the 
way, Were questions, not assumptions. I think if Miss West would re-read 
my article with rather more patience she would find little in it with 
which to disagree. 

Finally, may I suggest that to attempt to discredit my article by the 
use of the epithet “artless” is a trick unworthy of a distinguished writer 
and not very complimentary to you, Sir; and n.ay I also point out that 
I am not and never have been a “ Miss.”—Yours faithfully, 

J. F. S. Ross. 

Woodhouse Private Ward, Liverpool Stanley Hospital, 

Stanley Road, Liverpool, 5. 


POET AND PRINTER 


Sir,—Spare me, of your charity, room to correct a misprint in a small 

poem by me which you printed today. For Existed amid the boundless 

dark read Enisled amid the boundless dark. The salamander is an 

Arnoldian animal.—Yours, &c., C. S. Lewis. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


SIRENS 


Sir,—Sir William Beach Thomas must not be too hard on his village 
friends for pronouncing siren sirén. So did Homer:— 
dAdXa re Lepives Acyupy GeAyoverw 4.015). 


Fesus College, Cambridge. G.-S. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


NaTurRE is like an expert display-manager in the big store. Each year 
she singles out one or more items of her stock and puts it over in a big 
way. This year it began very early with dandelions. The warm, moist 
March weather (what a freak that was, conjuring glow-worms to shine 
as early as March 16th, under my holly hedge facing westward) was 
marked in Kent and also in Somerset by multitudes of giant dandelions 
along the roadsides. When toward the end of the month the belated 
winds blew April in, the countryside was flashing with midget airborne 
troops, the seed carried so silkily to field and garden, later to be cursed 
when their delayed-action tactics came into play. 

This year the great cow-parsley, which often comes foaming up, thick 
as curd-cheese, in rich tides across the meadows, ‘is thin, spindly and 
rather drab, while the honeysuckle is both premature and profuse, and 
the dog-roses are as large as Austrian briars. The great riot of colour 
and perfume is now on; but still there stands out as likely to be the 
“special line” of this historical spring season the bright yellow mintage 
of the dandelions. 


I5; 


The Dance 

I do not know of any specialist who has made it his Sob to record 
the movements, the dance, of plant and beast. I was looking down 
yesterday (in the last week of May) from the drying-floor of. my barn 
directly upon a field of oats. The ears were already spread and poised, 
each seed at the end of its tiny thread. So the dance had begun, in all 
its tumult and counterpoint. First to be noticed was the quick, nervous, 
boiling ‘movement of the heads of the oats, as they shivered together in 
their millions across the surface of the green expanse. It was just as 
though bubbles were rushing up and bursting. Then, below this, and 
with a much slower rhythm, there was to be seen the wave-like undulation 
of the whole field of oats, as the two-foot-tall stalks bowed and rose again 
under the tide of the breeze. The waves were deliberately shaped, like 
sea-waves running up to a beach, coming over the field in diagonals, with 
the lighter, fussy agitation of the seeds on their bosoms. Then sudden 
backings, as the wind veered, and a stand-still patter before resuming 
the run hedgewards. It was a marvellous confusion of movement, and 
I stood. fascinated; neglecting the task in hand (the sharpening up of the 
hedge clippers. with a file, before attacking the yews that have also been 
so rampant this spring). r 


Another Harvest 


There has been another harvesting in our tiny hamlet this week. Its 
elder statesman died yesterday, in his eightieth year. He never left the 
place, and has spent those eighty years fruitfully and soberly, always at 
work in the boys’ school of which he was both proprietor. and controller. 
He was a quietist, unobtrysive in his religious faith; a man of good 
works. He died quietly, too, with his eleven children in his room (one 
of them is today a distinguished poet ‘iving at Cambridge). Such a life, 
and such a death, too, have a sense of harmony belonging to the isolated 
England of the past several centuries, rather than to the internationalised 
welter of today. This old Englishman went out quite composed, having 
made his plans for death as he made his plans for living ; calmly, matter- 
of-factly, and in good faith. He trusted life ; so why should he not trust 
death, too? That is how he went, leaving the world, perhaps as he 
entered it, half reluctantly. Ripeness is all. 


In My Garden 


This loss, so near, and so immediately touching upon every home in 
the hamlet, has meant a searching of gardens as well as hearts today, for 
the little chapel has to be decorated for the thanksgiving service tomorrow. 
He expressly wished the service to be a thanksgiving one, thus making his 
last characteristic gesture. How superbly the gardens can respond to 
such a wish this year. We got up early this morning, for rain threatened, 
and we wanted to cut the blooms before it fell. Two great trugs and a 
large basket were gathered; bush roses, ramblers (including a silky, 
cream-coloured one whose namne-label I have lost), some superb specimens 
of columbine, cross-pollinated over three years and now most motley in 
colour combinations ; lupins and delphiniums, pinks and cloves. From 
this assembly we have selected one trug of choice blooms, and sent ir our 
contribution to augment the others. I think that a congregation of flowers 
will never more fully testify to a man’s character than those which I 


shall see at the service tomorrow. 
RICHARD CHURCH. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 1}d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


America’s Illusion 
By Herbert Hodge. 





A Cockney on Main Street. (Michae! Joseph 
10s. 6d.) 

Mr. HooGe belongs to that oppressed class, the war-time British 
lecturers in America. He shares most of the views bred in the 
class, has suffered some of the dread hardships of the trade, has 
views about how to improve the always slightly pathological state 
of Anglo-American relations. More important, he has written an 
excellent travel book. He has a good eye and a better ear ; he has 
general social views on which he can hang his impressions (those 
views are not always adequate for the weight put on them, but 
no views stand up to all strains, except at the cost of being generally 
vacuous.) 

A travel report can be useful but dull, or it can be neither, or it 
can be lively and useful, a hard combination, but here it is achieved. 
Mr. Hodge had to get around a great deal (and travel in America 
is no joke today); he had to accept meetings arranged for him 
rather than meetings that he might have arranged for himself ; thus 
he met next to no Negroes. Being both acute and a humorist, Mr. 
Hodge did not take too seriously all he was told at lunches, dinners, 
in auditoriums or washrooms on trains. More valuable and more 
remarkable, he was able to learn. He dropped his attitude of polite 
incredulity about racketeering in the labour movement, though he 
rightly states, not strongly enough perhaps, that it is more a sin of 
the American Federation of Labour than of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations. He possibly exaggerates the success of 
Americanisation among the first generation immigrants, but opti- 
mism is here justified and more relevant than pessimism. He is 
shocked by the social anarchy of much of American life and thought, 
and by the acceptance of that anarchy by the mass of the American 
people. Like a good many observers, he dreams of a class-conscious 
labour party as the remedy; he has not asked himself long enough 
and determinedly’ enough why, so far, all efforts to make such a 
party have failed and whether the party will come, if it comes, as a 
result of a change in the American attitude to social organisation and 
to competition, rather than as a force causing that change. American 
politics are complicated, not to be changed by simple and possibly 
irrelevant remedies, and one place where Mr. Hodge’s scepticism 
failed him was when he swallowed the legend about the omnipo- 
tence of the spoils system in the federal civil service. But there is 
a great deal more than shrewdness, there is wisdom, admirably ex- 
pressed, in all the descriptive parts of this book. 

There is also wisdom, but rather baffled wisdom, expressed in the 
recurrent discussions of what can be done to shake the vast struc- 
ture of American illusion about Britain. That, after all, was Mr. 
Hodge’s job, and we may be sure he did it very well. But the 
job is immensely difficult. The illusion that England is the country 
of Mrs. Miniver, with a few slums filled with a down-trodden class 
of serfs, dies hard (not everybody has any serious financial or 
aesthetic reason for wanting it to die). In a sense, it gratifies the 
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American to find support for his belief that England is still the 
country to which Little Lord Fauntleroy went home. But in 
another sense it maddens him. Mr. Hodge rightly concentrates on 
the general if, occasionally, deceptive air of equality that one 
breathes in America, and he contrasts with it the equally unmis- 
takable atmosphere of inequality that is the note of England. He 
attributes this difference to a difference in the school system. But 
that is not the only explanation, for it still leaves the comparative 
difference between the marketable assets of Groton and Eton to be 
explained. The school system fosters and develops an attitude that 
is in each country already native and natural. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Hodge insists, and rightly insists, on the 
wide-spread American dislike of the Oxford or B.B.C. accent. That 
human beings speak that way naturally is incredible. So the 
speakers must be “ putting on dog” to impress and depress the 
lower orders. The same kind of criticism, by the way, was often 
made of the late President Roosevelt’s Groton accent, but most 
people were willing to believe that F.D.R. couldn’t help it, that it 
was his misfortune, not his fault. But for a British radio announcer 
it is a fault, and a resented fault. The trouble is that there is not 
available any substitute for this form of speech; at home, a local 
accent does not inspire much more confidence (outside the locality) 
than does the standard B.B.C., and may be much more unintelli- 
gible. But in addition to the scepticism bred ( I think) by adver- 
tising that makes so many Americans credulous disbelievers in any- 
thing, however probable, that may be labelled “ propaganda ”— 
above all “ British propaganda ”—there is this additional handicap 
of the resented tone. Mr. Hodge is too candid to have failed to 
notice that a taste for jargon, instead of idiomatic speech, is spread- 
ing in all classes, but here I think he is unjust to the B.B.C. ; it is 
the Press that breeds the type that thinks and speaks in editorial 
phrases and has a most unhealthy appetite for the cliché, the slogan, 
and what Americans call “boss words.” If the teaching of English 
speech were more effective than it is, we might not worry so much 
about the accent, though the Americans will continue to do so. 

D. W. Brocan. 


Powder and Shot 


The Left Was Never Right. By Quintin Hogg, M.P. 
Faber. 4s. 6d.) 


THERE is room for two opinions about the desirability of what is 
commonly known as “ muck-raking”—the excavation of speeches 
which political opponents made in haste in other circumstances 
and of which they may or not be now repenting at their leisure— 
but when the process is indulged in with zest by controversialists of 
one political colour it is not surprising if sooner or later they bring 
rejoinders on their heads. Mr. Quintin Hogg is much abler than the 
writers of Mr. Gollancz’s yellow books, and though he trips more 
than once on dates and facts (he implies throughout that Germany 
left the Disarmament Conference finally before Hitler came to power, 
whereas she was there for the first nine months and more of 1933; 
and it is not the case that a Labour Government was in office in 
Britain at the time of the Corfu incident) he disposes conclusively 
of the legend that the Left were the upholders, and the Right the 
betrayers, of the doctrine of collective security. We have learned by 
this time that any international organisation to be effective must 
have “teeth in it”; neither party was willing in the thirties to give 
this country the teeth it needed to enable it to play its part in carry- 
ing out the intentions of the League Covenant, but Mr. Hogg has 
no difficulty in showing that the move against any rearmament always 
came from Labour and the move towards it always from the Con- 
servatives. He is able to quote a resolution of the Conservative Con- 
ference of 1935, recalling Britain’s obligations under the League 
Covenant and the Treaty of Locarno, and calling for the armaments 
needed to fulfil them, followed in 1936, just after Hitler’s reoccupa- 
tion of the Rhineland, by an official Labour statement to the effect 


that 


(Faber and 


“in order to mark its entire opposition to the international policy 
of the Government, of which the rearmament programme is af 
integral part, the Labour Party will, on July the 27th and 28th, vote 
against the Estimates of the fighting services.” 

It is impossible to interpret that except as a condemnation of re. 
irmament against Hitler, and Mr. Hogg demonstrates effectively the 
apparently complete unconsciousness on the part of the Labour Party 
of any serious German menace at all. 

Mr. Hogg’s exposition of the failure of British foreign policy from 
the time of the Abyssinian affair, or for that matter the Japanese 
affair of 1931, onwards, is able and convincing. His defence of Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s Munich policy in particular is as successful as any I 
have seen ; and his conclusion that 
“after weighing all the evidence I find myself in no doubt that 
Munich was an absolutely legitimate step in the circumstances of 
1938, and that but for Munich the war, which would have then 
broken out, might have followed a course less favourable even than 
the events of 1939-41” 
is fortified by the citation of an emphatic opinion to the same effect 
on military grounds from Field-Marshal Lord Birdwood. He makes 
it crystal clear, moreover, that Labour at any rate, in view of its 
attitude at the time, is in no position to attack Mr. Chamberlain in 
retrospect. 

All this, of course, is in one sense a little unreal. No one, Labour 
or Conservative, knew in 1935 and 1936, as everyone knows now, 
what Nazism was and what it was projecting (though Mr. Churchill 
divined it pretty accurately) ; situations judged in the light of events 
will not be judged quite accurately. But this conclusion, at least, 
seems incontestable, that the armaments which just enabled this 
country to survive—and only just—were in being because a 
Conservative Government resolved that they should be, in face of 
pertinacious opposition by the Labour party. Whether it is unseemly 
to drag all this up now is arguable. The answer is that it was a 
series of Left wing writers who chose to drag it up, and unless 
slanders are refuted and fallacies exposed the uninstructed tend to 
give them credence. Mr. Hogg, moreover, ends on a constructive 
note. He felt, very intelligibly, that an answer had to be given to 
the vendetta of the Left, and he undertook the task with more dis- 
taste than satisfaction. He realised, too, that much of the fault lay 
not with one party but with the whole people. “ They loved peace 
and would not prepare for war.” The lesson has been learned, and 
all parties are agreed in putting behind the United Nations organisa- 
tion born at San Francisco the force that was not put behind the 
League of Nations born at Paris. Candidates at a General Election 
will no doubt always dig up each other’s records. But after July 5th, 
at any rate, a cease-fire might be sounded. H. W. H. 


Blind Guides 


Writers and their Critics. By Henri Peyre. (Cornell University Press. 
$3.00.) 
“A Strupy of Misunderstanding,” Professor Peyre adds as a sub- 
title, and the publishers ask on the cover, “Why are scholars and 
critics so generally blind to the merits of contemporary works of 
genius?” That is probably the important question, not “Why is 
the public so impercipient? ” since the public, as M. Peyre thinks, 
will probably follow a good lead ; and at any rate all graduates of 
universities who have studied a literature ought to be able to judge 
what is new in that literature. Yet—“ but yet is endless,” so let 
us assume that this proposition is tenable, and tackle the problem 
of why those who ought to know better are even fiercer and more 
vitupeiative against new works of genius than the indifferent crowd, 
as they have consistently been for the last two hundred years or 
more. Whether they have always been so, and if they have not 
been so, what is the reason for the change, M. Peyre does not 
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enquire, nor is such an enquiry necessary to his thesis, though if 
pursued it might produce further illuminetion. The plain fact is 
that for a long time now the people whom we now acclaim as great 
classics were, when they first appeared, greeted with laughter, scorn 
or hatred; as imbeciles, ignoramuses, destroyers of tradition and 
all the arts, as grossly immoral or as mad. What is the reason and 
what is the remedy? And why is it that works of the most sterling 
mediocrity were often greeted as works of the highest genius? 

The last question is fairly easy io answer ; people like what is 
familiar and what is undisturbing ; moreover, as Ruskin pointed out, 
some books are “ good” for their day, though not “ good” if con- 
sidered sub specie aeiernitatis ; one can think of The Heir of Red- 
clyffe, which “nobody” reads nowadays, but which was quite rightly 
very popular indeed for some years after it was written. It filled 
the need of the age, and each age has a different need, because it 
has different experiences. Pope, for instance, was popular, because 
after the experiences of the previous generation or two what Pope 
had to give was precisely what the generation of his day felt the 
want of. And this may give us a clue as to why new, great and 
original work does not meet with the response that might be expected, 
It is not so much that the great man is always above his age, as 
Blake said, but that he is a little (or a great deal) ahead of ‘it, and 
it takes time for new ideas, new approaches to life, to be assimilated. 
Nevertheless, and this is really M. Peyre’s theme, that does not imply 
forgiveness for the illuminati for making the shocking mistakes that 
they do, theugh it should perhaps palliate the offence to a small 
degree. The original man is, after all, original, and there is nothing 
that people, especially perhaps scholars and critics, hate so much as 
having to re-adjust their ideas And that is really the crime, for 
the failure is thanks to the fact that “critics seem unable to analyse 
the new into its component elements and to link the alleged ‘ revo- 
lutionary” artists with their predecessors.” It is time that they 
learnt better, for as Mr. Allen Tate said, as quoted here, “ The 
scholar who tells me that he understands Dryden but makes nothing 
of Hopkins or Yeats is telling us that he does not understand 
Dryden.” What then is to be done? For that the usual reaction 
is harmful to the arts there can be no doubt; that some struggle 
may be beneficent is not to be denied ; but, on the whole, there is 
too much discouragement, too little chance for the really original 
person to make a living or to persevere. ~ 

M. Peyre analyses the reasons (except for the point I have sug-" 
gested above), and makes proposals for a better state of affairs. Much 
of the book is devoted to proving that the state of affairs assumed 
really does exist, and it makes reading that is at once amusing and 
dismal. He then passes on to a consideration of Critical Platitudes, 
Obscurity and Obscurism, Search for Standards, the Myth of 
Posterity, and concludes with Toward a Reconciliation. The book 


‘is longer than it need be, and a little repetitious ; but it is stimulating 


and irritating, sometimes original and sometimes platitudinous, and 
spiced as it is with personal judgements on writers both past and 
present, One wants to argue with him on frequent occasions, Since 
he lambasts especially professors and professional critics, one who 
is both, as I am, can get perhips a special flavour out of the book. 
But others, I think, would get much the same. Do you, for instance, 
think that Diderot should be raised in the scale and Voltaire de- 
pressed? I do. Do you think that Cowley and Jonson are over- 
rated? I think that the first is, but that the second is insufficiently 
loved. Do you think Eugene O'Neill a great dramatist? I do not, 
because I think that Mr. O’Neill’s characters are all both emotionally 
and intellectually immature? Do you think that Virginia Woolf's 
novels are negligible? I don’t, because she explored a corner of 
reality nobody had previously touched and added something to the 
tradition of English prose. And so on. But nobody, I think, will 
argue successfully against the main position that M. Peyre takes up. 
We must be fresher and freer, all of us, professor, critic and general 
reader alike; we. must abandon the false standards which he 
enumerates and discusses, and find some cther criterion. “ Inten- 
sity” is what he suggests, and I think I see what he means ; but 
the word is nox the right one, and I doubt if one word is enough 
He thinks that among English critics Hazlitt and Pater were most 
nearly on the right lines, and it may be so; but then one thinks of 
one book Pater singled out for praise, Feuillet’s La Morte! At all 
events, M. Peyre’s is a book every responsible professor or criti¢ 
should read, and anyone who exercises his individual judgement i 
any of the arts. Let them see what word or words to find for 


“ intensity,” and the history of criticism and popular judgement may 
become a less shamefully laughable thing. 


Bonamy Dosrée. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., PUBLISHERS 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 











PAPER SHORTAGE STILL ACUTE 





At the seventeenth annual general meeting of Methuen and Company, 
Limited, held on June 14 at 36 Essex Street, London, W.C., the chairman, 
Mr. C. W. Chamberlain, made the following statement :—Gentlemen,— 
Our report and accounts for 1944 have been in your hands for some days, 
and I propose therefore, with your permission, to take them as read. 

From the report you will have seen, with regret, that Mr. A. W. 
Gatfield, one of the two representatives on our board from that of the 
subsidiary company, Chapman and Hall, died on September 14th, 1944. 


, He had been secretaty of Chapman and Hall for 25 years and a director 


for over I5 years. His help and counsel will be missed by all his 
colleagues. 
SATISFACTORY TRADING FIGURES 

The success of our publications in 1944 was almost as great as in 
1943, which was a record year The net profits for 1944 amount to 
£122,442, as compared with £129,652 for 1943; and there is no doubt 
that the figures would fully have equalled those of the previous year but 
for increasing paper and labour shortages and the consequent serious 
shrinkage of our stock. I draw the particular attention of shareholders 
to a further drop of nearly £6,000 in the value of stock on hand at 
December 31st, for this confirms the remark of the president of the 
Publishers’ Association a few weeks ago that “the reservoir of books 
is virtually empty.” 

There has been, since I addressed you last year, a small increase 
of 2} per cent. in the paper quota for publishers, but the advantage of 
this was largely offset by the almost simultaneous cancellation of the old 
trade custom of overmakes. The very large orders for books which we 
have been receiving from His Majesty’s Stationery Office in connection 
with the Army post-war education scheme and its extensions to the 
Navy and Air Force, though they have been accompanied by special 
allocations of paper, have inevitabiy involved further congestion of already 
inadequate printing and binding facilities, and have therefore reacted 
unfavourably upon our other publications. 

Labour DIFFICULTIES 

Now that the war in Europe is over, we may hope that the labour 
so urgently required not only for the manufacture of books for home 
consumption and for the Services post-war education scheme, but also 
for export both to the Dominions and Colonies and to book-starved 
Europe, will be released. For the next few years the demand for British 
books on the Continent is certain to be greater than it has ever been ; 
and it will be a tragedy if the opportunity is lost through tardy recogni- 
tion of the necessity of additional labour. The amount required is rela- 
tively very small. Mr. Stanley Unwin has said that a total of less than 
5,000 men and women would be sufficient so to reinforce the book 
industry—publishing and paper-making as well as printing and binding— 
as to make possible the production of almost all the books now so urgently 
requ:red. 

E.P.T. PosITION 

The ravages of E.P.T. upon the profits of the year have been as serious 
as last year, and the directors have had to reserve for taxation no less 
than £107,000, which is equivalent to some 90 per cent. of the net 
trading profits. No informatior is yet available as to the time and 
circumstances in which the promised 20 per cent. of E.P.T. will be 
returned, but in our case we are relying upon it to help to restore our 
sadly depleted catalogue. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL’s FIGURES 

Our subsidiary company, Chapmin and Hall, has had another very 
successful year, in spite of continued difficulties in obtaining adequate 
supplies of American technical books and of the further reduction of their 
stock. Included in the profits of the parent company are dividends 
amounting, after deduction of tax, only to £2,452 out of a net trading 
profit of that company of £25,555. 

TRIBUTE TO STAFF 

I should like to express our good wishes and congratulations to the 
50 members of our staff who are still in the Services. So far as we 
know there have been no casualties among them in the course of the year. 

I think this meeting, which takes place so soon after the end of the 
war in Europe, is a suitable moment for me once again to thank the 
staff for the sturdy and loyal manner in which they have worked under 
trying war conditions, and for the willingness with which when necessary 
they all turned, men and women alike, to the unpleasant task of clearing 
up wreckage after raids. 

Lastly, it is my pleasant duty to record our satisfaction at the bestowal 
of the degree of LL.D. upon our colleague, Mr. Stanley Unwin, by the 
University of Aberdeen, an horour which Mr. Unwin is himself the 
first to regard as constituting a recognition of the services to national 
culture of book publishing as a whole. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Religion and Religions 
By Christopher E. Storrs. (S.C.M. Press, 


556 


Many Creeds: One Cross. 
Ltd 6s.) 


THIS book is in its general character a simple study in comparative 
religion, from which the reader will obtain much clear information, 
well expressed, as to the central tenets of the great world-religions. 
It has its origin in Moorhouse Lectures, delivered in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Melbourne ; and, following in the steps of distinguished 
predecessors, Archdeacon Storrs has not lowered the prestige of 
the office he filled. In the chapters on-Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, 
Confucius and Humanism, and Shinto and Mystical Nationalism, 
the general reader who does not aspire to be a specialist, but does 
wish to have more than vague impressions of what is taught in these 
various creeds, will find his needs met. The obvious fairness of 
temper in which the Archdeacon writes recommends what he has 
to say. The account and discussion of Hinduism are of special 
interest. At the same time, Mr. Storrs makes it quite plain that 
these religions stand over against Christianity, since the distinctive 
features of Christianity set it by itself. This is a conclusion not to 
the liking of those who look for some synthesis of the historic 
religions into one form expressive of the inner spirit and underlying 
truth of religion. In such a synthesis Christianity cannot find a 
place ; it is not, primarily, particular doctrines which forbid it, but 
its essential nature. For Christianity is the Gospel of God’s personal 
revelation and redemptive action in history through the life, death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Whatever anyone may think of that 
Gospel, whether he believes or not, he ought to recognise that it 
cannot be brought into a unity with Hinduism or Buddhism or 
Islam. With Confucianism, which is an ethical humanism rather 
than a religion, there is no real comparison, while the Shintoism of 
Japan, in so far as it can be detached from its nationalistic origins, 
points forward to ideas of State absolutism. The stress which the 
Archdeacon lays on the uniqueness*of Christianity does not lead him 
to take up the position of Karl Barth that between Christianity and 
the other religions “there is no contact.” He is appreciative of 
Barth’s theology as “a ‘ war-cry against the relativism’ so universal 
today,” but sides with those who would view God’s revelation in 
Christ as in some sense the fulfilment of His self-revelation in nature 
and conscience and in non-Christian religions. On this whole con- 
troversial subject, where the right ‘discriminations are not easily 
made, Mr. Storrs is not guilty of inconsistency. 

There is much pertinent commonsense in his criticisms of modern 
humanism and of attempts to preserve the atmosphere of religion 
without any theistic background. In the last chapter he outlines what 
he thinks may be the character of the omnicompetent State of the 
future and the resulting danger to religion. He paints a dark, I 
should be inclined to say too dark a picture ; but he rightly comments 
upon his “ Jeremiad” that “it is only what the theologians call 
‘conditional prophecy,’ and it need not, it must not, come to pass.” 
When he says of what may happen that “in the pride of growing 
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power, yet never conscious of entire security, the State will exalt 
itself“to be the end, while its citizens will be the means to its 
stability and honour,” he sharpens the distinction between the State 
and the members of the State excessively, by exaggerating the extent 
to which it is reasonable to ascribe to the State personal charac. 
teristics. On the other hand, he is both eloquent and to the point in 
what he writes of the ways in which the Church can be of service to 
the State, and the final pages bring to a fit conclusion a book that 
deserves to be read and will be very useful to those who read it. 
J. K. Moz .ey. 


Fiction 


The Open Mind. By Georges Bernanos. Translated by Geoffrey 


Dunlop. (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 
The Shadow Falls. By Georges Simenon. Translated by Stuart Gilbert, 
(Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


By Robert Player. 8s. 6d.) 


THE three novels under review are all topical—that is to say, each 
depends on violence for its impulse, each contains episodes of 
macabre ferocity such as would have made any sensitive reader 
blench a few years ago, but now such affairs have become common- 
place ; crime, we learn from the statisticians, is on the increase, 
and war has made ours an age of violence. In consequence the 
reader has tended to harden: horror piled on horror hardly excites 
pity or compassion in his weary, toughened breast: he merely 
shrugs and opens the door of the next morgue, hardly curious 
about the number of bodies awaiting his examination. M. Georges 
Bernanos attracted a great deal of attention in this country with 
The Diary of a Country Priest. Readers of that much admired book 
will find again that same small dreary French village as background 
for The Open Mind. Steeny, a young adolescent, bored and enraged 
with his tiresome mother and her odious English companion (his ex- 
governess), goes off in search of adventure—which he meets with 
the not less tiresome and more than half-crazy Madame de 
Wambescourt. That evening a young cow-herd is sent with a 
message to Steeny’s mother: next morning the errand-boy is found 
dead: murdered. A match has been put to the trail of gunpowder, 
the explosion, long awaited, releases the dam of the cess-pool and 
the village is flooded with lust, horror and corruption. The mayor 
goes insane; two young lovers, one suspected of the murder, destroy 
themselves. Madame de Wambescourt, at the funeral of the village 
lad, is attacked and slain by the infuriated mob. This is a grim 
novel; life, in its most evil and depressing manifestations, is 
explored with a fine comb, from which one feels many of the teeth 
are missing. Weaving in and out of the pattern runs ihe mysterious 
figure of M. Ouine (the original title of the book when it was 
published two years ,ago in Buenos Aires). He is Steeny’s mentor, 
and like the wicked uncle of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Time Must Have 
a Stop, he continues. after death, in order that this fable of the struggle 
between Good and Evil may be summed up for the youthful hero 
and the reader. . 


Depressing too, and showing signs of weariness is M. Georges 
Simenon’s The Shadow Falls. (Its French title Le Testament 
Donadieu is more descriptive, one feels.) This is the longest, most 
ambitious and least successful of the many novels of this prolific 
writer that have been translated into English. Here are the touches 
that one has grown to expect, but they are now less fresh and 
effective. Here, instead of a village, is a family, who find their 
release in the death—not of a minor unimportant being—but of 
4 masterful patriarch. His body is found under tragic circum- 
stances, and whether he met death by accident or design is never 
disclosed. His family, including his stately wife, at once run wild. 
The youngest daughter, both heroine and villainess of the piece, 
falls completely under the destructive spell of the ambitious Philippe 
Dargens. The furtive love affair now blossoms into marriage. As 
her husband becomes the evil genius of her family, so she develops 
into his nemesis, ultimately ending his life and her own. The scene 
shifts from La Rochelle to Saint Raphael, and then to Paris, as 
Dargens pursues ambition and power. He is the typical Simenon 
crook, shifty and ungenerous, a victim of an inferiority complex 
who ‘tries to revenge himself on society by getting it under his 
doomed thumb. It is perhaps in the character of the young woman, 
Martine, that Simenon fails most conspicuously—for the culmination 
of the tragedy lies in hér power, which, in contrast to that of the 
materialist by whom she is victimised, is no more than shadowy. 
The lives of Martine’s mother, brothers, sister. and in-laws—all 
explored at considerable length—-are not much less disturbing, and 
that of the nervous-sensitive Kiki, whom one might almost describe 
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as “the sole survivor ” 
extreme. 

By contrast to the French novelists Mr. Robert Player, a new 
writer, displays gaiety and zest, even if his novel The Ingenious 
Mr. Stone must be labelled “Crime: coloured.” His story of 
the murder of two sisters is done in the form of journals kept 
by three different people. After a brief introductory note the reader 
gets on to the one kept by Miss Sophie Coppock, B.A., the Bursar 
of Easton Knoyle. Miss Coppock is great fun; she is a perfect 
fountain from which spouts almost all the clichés of the English 
language. Her aunt, the elderly and forceful Mrs. Bradford, is 
equal to Mr. Stone and clears the lurid air with dispatch. The 
victims, and indeed all the characters, are done with skill, and the 
background for a great deal of the action, a select school for girls, 
provides a variety of cheerful moments. The book has its faults, 
some of the complications are a little too easily overcome, but Mr. 
Player should find a welcome from those who prefer their crime on 
buttered-toast. JOHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notice 


Miles From Anywhere. By C. Henry Warren. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. WarreEN writes of the Northern ‘ “uplands of Essex with 
great sensitivity. He writes of people who “come into the village 
but do not really belong to it,” who live in those parts of the 
parish that lie well away from it, not necessarily at a much greater 
height above sea level. The “uplanders” are of particularly indi- 
vidual character, and they have been largely by-passed by the 
industrial revolution. Their speech is not mass-produced. They 
will say of the night that it is “black as iron.” The townsman is 
more likely to say that it is “ever so dark.” This book brings 
out continually the contrast of attitude as between town and country, 
between the men of crowds and the men of loneliness. He writes 
with equal insight into men and nature; of the shepherd: “ weeks 
of loneliness, especially in the early part of the year, when he lives 
entirely in his little hut beside the lambing yard, alone by day, alone 
by night, quicken his sensitiveness and confirm him in a wise 
solitariness ” ; of the countryman in general: “ While the townsman 
basks in a prolonged spell of sunny drought, the countryman watches 
the skies for a cloud the size of a man’s hand.” 

Perhaps the most enjoyable parts of this book are those which 
contain vivid descriptions of nature. Sometimes a metaphor or 
simile of modern times serves to illumine, in a particular way, the 
permanent: thus “Meanwhile the sun had touched the horizon, 
where it flashed like the near view of a searchlight”; and this 
portrait of a tree: 

“Occasionally from the hedges that divided these fields, a bare 
tree, more often than not an ash, stood in sunny isolation, casting 
an intricate net of shadow- boughs over the plough—a firm, charcoal 
drawing on an amber ground. These trees were perfectly formed, 
since they took all weathers equally, being unhindered in their 
growth at any point of the compass.” 

This is an excellent book, and Mr. Thomas Hennell’s thirty-four 
drawings form a perfect partnership with the text. 


WAR THROUGH | 
ARTISTS’ EYES 

A Record of War by British War Artists, Selected and Introduced 

by ERIC NEWTON. “A most valuable cross-section of English 


art during the war years. A most satisfying book of permanent 
value.’’—Sunday Times. 121 illustrations, 37 in colour. 12s. net. 


THE RT. HON. 
GENTLEMAN 


A Satire by ROGER FULFORD 


The onward and upward career of an ambitious—some say unscru- 
pulous—politician is portrayed with skill and humour, aided by 
an inside knowledge of the contemporary political scene. Illustrated 


| by Osbert Lancaster. 6s. net. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Tue British Treasury’s decision to increase its buying price for 
gold from 168s. to 172s. 3d. an ounce was a well-kept secret. There 
was no inkling of what was afoot in the Kaffic market where, indeed, 
recent attempts to canvass a higher sterling gold price had invariably 
been based on suggestions of an upward revision of the dollar price 
in New York. As it turns out, the 4s. 3d. increase has nothing what- 
ever to do with international currency relationships but merely 
reflects the substantial reduction in the cost of shipping and insuring 
gold in recent months. Lower transport and imsurance costs are 
being passed on to gold producers throughout the sterling area and, 
so far as South Africa at least is concerned, the higher price will be 
effective for British purchases made since the beginning of this year, 
The new price of 172s. 3d. an ounce is only Is. 5d. below the 
theoretical parity price of 173s. 8d. based on the fixed exchange rate 
of 4.03 dollars to the pound and the U.S. gold buying price of 35 
dollars an ounce. 

Naturally, the gold share market has celebrated this unexpected 
news by hoisting quotations. Kaffirs, West Africans, Rhodesians and 
West Australians have all enjoyed a fair turnover. In the case ot 
South African gold mines, however, the market’s second thoughts 
have been much less optimistic than its first. It now appears that 
the South African Finance Minister is determined to reimpose the 
so-called realisation charge amounting to 3s.5}d. an ounce’ which 
latterly has been waived in order to help the mines cover higher 
native wages. If this proves to be the case the net benefit will be 
very small indeed, especially as costs are still tending to increase. For 
the other Empire producers, such as West Africans, the higher selling 
price should mean a useful addition to net profits. Like every other 
industry gold-mining stands to gain most from some alleviation of 
the very heavy burden of taxation. That should be forthcoming by 
the latest next year. 


DUNLOP RUBBER PROSPECTS 


There is ground for satisfaction, not only among Dunlop Rubber 
stockholders but among investors in the plantation companies, in Sir 
George Beharrell’s review at the Dunlop meeting. He looks forward 
to a permanent increase in the demand for the group’s products, 
quite apart from the brief re-stocking period, which suggests that 
when E.P.T. is revised or abolished ordinary stockholders can ex- 
pect an increase on the current dividend rate of 8 per cent. The 
group’s financial position is strong, and Sir George disclosed that a 
satisfactory basis for the rehabilitation of the factories in France had 
been agreed with the French authorities. Altogether, then, the pro- 
spects look good, but they are fairly generously discounted in the 
current quotation of sos. 6d. for the £1 ordinary units. At this level 
the immediate yield is only 3} per cent. 

On the question of natural versus synthetic rubber the Dunlop 
chairman, who is one of Britain’s representatives on the international 
study group now considering the post-war problem, showed himself 
a convinced believer in the superiority of the natural product. He did 
not think any manufacturer would willingly use synthetic rubber if 
crude rubber were available. Still, the fact remains that the United 
States has made a very large investment in synthetic plant and that 
the technical possibilities are by no means fully explored. To avoid 
over-production some form of international arrangement will un- 
doubtedly be necessary when the plantation industry gets back into 
its stride. 


A STORES SHARE 


Some months ago I stressed the merits of United Drapery Stores 
£1 ordinary shares when the quotation was below par. Although the 
price has now moved up to 24s. 9d. I still regard these shares as 
among the most attractive of the retail stores group. For the year 
to February 28, profits have held up well at £86,272, against £84,092, 
in spite of the. obvious difficulties on the supply side, and the 
dividend has been increased from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. On the 
face of it there is no very great margin of earnings above the 6 per 
cent. dividend, but on the group’s figures as a whole it seems that 
earnings for 1943-44 were equivalent to about 11 per cent. on the 
parent company’s equity. The strength of the position lies in the 
well spread nature of the business, with its ramifications in London, 
the suburbs and the provinces. When the supply problem ceases 
the group should achieve still better results. Meantime, around 
24s. 9d. the £1 ordinary offer the satisfactory yield of nearly 5 pet 
cent. They are worth putting away for gradual appreciation. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


SIR GEORGE BEHARRELL’S STATEMENT 











Sin J. GEORGE BEHARRELL, D.S.O., chairman of the company, presided at 
the forty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Company, 
Limited, held in London. 

The following is from his statement circulated with the report and 
accounts :— 

Facrors AFFECTING PROFITS 

The net profit for the year amounted to £2,615,700, compared with 
{2,765,797 for 1943. Included in the figure of £2,615,700 are abnormal 
items which result in a net credit of £74,114. You will observe that 
eliminating this net credit, the profit fof 1944 is £2,541,586. You will 
readily appreciate that under the difficult conditions affecting industry 
during the war, there have .been many contingencies arising each year 
which called for prudent provisions being made. Some of these trading 
contingencies have now been clarified and the provisions are no longer 
required. On the other hand, we now have had information, supported 
by financial accounts, concerning our French subsidiary company. This 
discloses an advefse balance on profit and loss account at December 31, 


1944. 

"The ‘French factories suffered considerable war damage, but their 
rehabilitation is now well in hand with the fullest encouragement and 
support of the French Government. The directors feel that, as far as 
can be foreseen, your investment in the important French company is 
reasonably valued. The net result of these abnormal war-time items is 
shown separately in our profits statements. 


TAXATION BURDEN 

The taxation burden is again very considerable, totalling £1,805,000 
charged against this year’s profits. This total takes account of the reserve 
of £1,000,000 created in 1943 for the succeeding year’s liability and corre- 
spondingly provides a sum to give us a reserve of £1,030,000 for the 
1945-46 liability to income-tax. It therefore represents a full year’s 
charge of Excess Profits Tax and income-tax on the profits earned in 
1944, after taking into account the inevitable adjustments of previous 
years’ liabilities. 

The recent Government Treaty with the U.S.A. on double taxation is 
‘a valuable and important step forward in placing British industry in a 
more competitive position in trade abroad. It is hoped that similar 
arrangements will soon be concluded with other countries and especially 
with Empire territories. 

The directors feel that they must maintain the policy of strengthening 
the company’s reserves and finances to meet the uncertainties of the 
future. Accordingly £250,000 have been transferred to the contingencies 
reserve, raising it to £1,664,000. 

PENSIONS AND ENDOWMENTS 

The directors’ report calls attention to the allocation of £150,000 
towards the Dunlop pensions and endowment funds. This is mainly 
required to maintain existing benefits in the face of war conditions such 
as the higher age and shorter average service of the members and the 
probable continuance of low interest rates. These funds affecting the 
future and welfare of the employees are of the greatest importance and 
the directors have them constantly under review. 

The incidence of rising costs already mentioned has affected the 
organisation throughout, and the aggregate profits of the Dunlop Group 
of companies at £4,956,000 show a reduction of £403,000 against last 
year. After adding the net result of abnormal items credited this year, 
the grand total of profits is £5,040,000. 

Turning to the balance-sheet it will be seen that the reduction in the 
investments in and advances to subsidiary and associated companies is 
mainly accounted for by the French position. The reduction of £641,000 
in the amounts owing to subsidiary and associated companies is due to 
the withdrawal of surplus funds in order to finance increasing business, 
rising costs, and the commencement of rehabilitation. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT 

The consolidated statement of assets and liabilities is submitted on the 
same lines as previously, the same constituent companies being covered 
in the item “ Investments in certain Subsidiary and Associated Companies 
now or recently in enemy or enemy-occupied territories.” The net total 
of these investments is reduced to £3,298,000 as explained in the directors’ 
report. Apart from that special feature, you will note there has been a 
general expansion in fixed and current assets of the group and that the 
total surplus and reserves now amount to £8,998,000—an increase of 
£452,000 over last year. 


FUTURE OF RUBBER 
_ A question has been raised about synthetic rubber and the quantity of 
it, and also of natural rubber which is being, or will be, produced. I am 
one of the representatives of tne British Government on a convention at 
Present confined to the United States, Holland, and Great Britain. At 
the moment our title is “Rubber Study Group,” which represents how 
far we have got at the moment. It is clear that some international arrange- 
ment will be called for to avoid chaos in this great industry. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ISSUE OF 


2>% National War Bonds, 
1954-1956. 


Interest payable half-yearly on the 15th February and 15th August. 
A first interest payment will be made on the 15th February, 1946. 








PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 
PAYABLE IN FULL ON SUBSCRIPTION 





Bonds of this issue are an investment authorised by The Trustee Act, 1925, 
and The Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921. 





THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY oF tHE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
by authority of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, 
offer the above Bonds for subscription. Subscriptions will be received 
on Wednesday, 13th June, 1945, and thereafter until notice is given in the 
** London Gazette.’’ Subscriptions may be lodged as hereafter mentioned. 


Subscriptions will be accepted in any amount not being less than £50. 
ae must be accompanied by the full amount payable in respect 
thereof. 


The Principal of and Interest on the Bonds will be a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


If not previously redeemed, the Bonds will be repaid at par on the 
15th August, 1956, but His Majesty’s Treasury reserve to themselves the 
right to redeem the Bonds in whole or in part, by drawings or otherwise, 
at par on, or at any time after, the 15th August, 1954. on giving three 
calendar months’ notice in the London Gazette. 


The Bonds will be registered at the Bank of Engiand or at the Bank 
of Ireland, Belfast, and will be transferable by instrument in writing in 
any usual or common form in accordance with the provisions of the 
Government Stock Regulations, 1943. 


Bonds will be transferable in sums which are multiples of one penny. 
Transfers will be free of Stamp Duty. 


A first interest payment, calculated from the date on which the sub- 
scription accompanied by payment is lodged to the 15th February, 1946, 
will be made on the 15th February, 1946; thereafter interest will be 
payable half-yearly on the 15th February and iSth August. Interest will 
be paid by warrants transmitted by post and Income Tax will be deducted 
from payments of more than £5 per annum. The first interest payment 
will in all cases be payable to the original subscribers or to their nominees. 


Subscriptions, which must be made on the special printed forms and 
which must be accompanied by payment for the full amount of Bonds sub- 
scribed, may be lodged at the Bank of England Loans Office, E.C.2, or 
at any office of the following :— 


IN GREAT BRITAIN: 


Lioyds Bank Ltd. 

Martins Bank Ltd. 

Midland Bank Ltd. 

National Bank Ltd. 

National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
National Provincial Bank Ltd. 
North of Scotland Bank Lid. 
Provincial Bank of Ireland Ltd. 
Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Union Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Westminster Bank Lid. 
Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd. 
Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 


Bank of Engiand. 

Bank of Scotland. 

Barclays Bank Ltd. 

British Linen Bank. 

Clydesdale Bank Ltd. 

Commercial Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. 
Coutts & Co. 

District Bank Ltd 

Glyn, Mills & Co. 

Grindlay & Co. Ltd. 

C. Hoare & Co. 

Isle of Man Bank Ltd. 


In NORTHERN [RELAND: 


National Bank Ltd. 
Northern Bank Ltd. 


Bank of Ireland. 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. 
Hibernian Bank Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland 11d. 
Munster & Leinster Bank Ltd. Ulster Bank Ltd. 
Prospectuses and forms may be obtained at the above-mentioned 
offices; from MeSsrs. Mullens & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, 
E.C.4; or at any Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


A commission at the rate of 1s. 3d. per £100 nominal subscription will 
be paid to Bankers or Stockbrokers on subscriptions bearing their stamp. 


BANK 9F ENGLAND, LONDON. 
12th June, 1945. 


N.8 Separate Prospectuses relating to 24% National War Bonds, 1954-1956, to be held 
on the Post Office Register will be issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster-General (and 
may be obtained at any Savings Bank Post Office or Bank), and by the National Debt 
Commissioners on behalf of Trustee Savings Banks. The amount subscribed by 
any person under the Prospectuses issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster-General and 
by the National Debt Commissioners must not exceed £1,000. 
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PERSONAL 
GENTLEWOMAN WAR WORKER offece another 
f (lady) a half-share (unfurnished) of fr roomy 
Fiat, W.8. Box No. 234, 
\ GREAT SAVING,.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, 
turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Watxer’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING Works 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, Londen. 
MOONLIGHT stroll, my pipe a’glowing, 
d My debt to TOM LONG ever growing 
»ALLROOM DANCING in easy Postal Lessons! 


» Free Booklet—3d. in stamps from LONDON DANcs 
Instrrrute, Dept. R., 19-23, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
») ERMALINE 
>) Most easily digested Bread. 
Ask your Baker. 


YOOK LIST now in eg ~ “~ jpemeae, 


» Modern First Editions, etc. Price 2 . Maas, 
Buena Vista, Dinerth Road, Colwyn Bay. 
5945).—Only 41, but going 


tANCER SUFFERER 
( downhill, needs nourishment and nursing care, but 
only income is 18 - sick pay. Wife and young boy to keep, 
but savings used up. If you are in good health, please send 
a thank-offering. Jewellery gratefully received.—NATIONAL 
Society ror CANCER Rewier, 2 “ S,’” Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Surrey 
+USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to write to Heat & Son Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1 
FOUNTAIN PEN, new, unused, 50/-.—Box No. 216. 
*OOD HABITS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 
( 1 Will you continue your weekly collections and give 
them to Guy’s? Write or ring AppeaL SecreTary, Guy’s 
Hospital, S.E.1. (Hop. 3334). 
1 RANTCHEST ER. VICARAGE.—Board _ residence. 
I Short bookings. Two miles centre of Cambridge. 
Terms on application. , 
OLIDAYS OR LEAVE? Join informal House 
l Parties. Young Professional and Service people. 
Simple accommodation. CORNWALL : June 23rd—July 7th. 
Aug. 18th—Sept. 22nd. Hic ANDS : July 21st—Aug. 6th. 
Box No. 235 
ADY with modest but comfortable hqpse in Seaview, 
1, Isle of Wight, wants a couple to share mid-June 
and July, and from mid-Sept. for winter. Delightful garden, 
and all amenities. | Mt use of kitchen. No children or 
dogs.—Box No. 
AMB BRAND "ryPEW RITER RIBBONS.—Clean, 
4 enduring. 30 - dozen, 18 6 six, 10/- three, 3/6 each. 
Postage paid. Please name models, colours. Spectator. 
Martin HARDMAN & Sons, 15, Prospect Place, Preston. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carton 
| 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFar.ane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
EMORANDUM.—Must get some more T.T.T. 
\ Magnums. They're the best cigarettes I know, and 
made for the sensitive palate. Obtainable from WHITMORE 
& BayLey, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4; 
500, 65/6; 1,000, 130/-. Post Free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 
SS. TYPED.—1/3 per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Also 
\ PLAYS, etc., prices on enquiry.—Muss HArpsr, 
9, Mount Pleasant Road, per S. Devon. 
(Formerly of Taviton Street, London, W.C 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Addvess. Letters 
\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23, W.C.1. 
UAKERISM.—Information respecting the Faith and 
() Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
application to the Frienps Home SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
—Every sufferer from Cancer entering the 
R k 45 | 1. Royal Cancer Hospital becomes the 
anid study of an expert staff of scientists, doctors and 
research workers. In this way the menace of Cancer is 
being checked and the obscurity of its origin is gradually 
being cleared away. Please send a gift to wee CANCER 
HOSPITAL, Fulham Read, London, S.W 
*END all the old books and magazines an can spare to 
s EVERYBODY'S KS, 156, Charing Cross Road 
W’.C.2, and receive highest cash offer. Particularly wanted 
modern fiction, Penguin fiction and Americaff magazines. 
TAIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
Ss family (irrespective ‘height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details id. stamp.— 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Lrp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. 
we TAMPS.—Selections of British Colonials sent on 
‘ ny Lists 1d.—T. Lestre, Russells Water, 
Henley, Oxo 
‘oO (TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.— No drains, 
yet sanitary comfort like town home ! ELSAN Chem- 
ical Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 


mas, 1945, Large Country House in Shropshire 
near Church Stretton Hills. The house is at present 
tenanted by a School, and playing fields are available. 
For rent and further particulars apply to Messrs. Burp 
& Evans, Land Agents, School Gardens, Shrewsbury. 


Inexpensive models for Home and Canteen. GUARANe 
TEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE. Thousands installed 
by Local Authorities.—Write, enclosing 1d. stamp for 
ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co. (Dept. 
234 22), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9 

— LET on Lease or Annual Tenancy as ‘from Michael- 


‘HI NEW COMMONWEALTH.—In_ order to 
| correct the false impression which sti!’ ms widely 
existent, the Executive Committee of the Ne - Common- 
wealth Society wish to reiterate that it has connection 
whatever with the Common Wealth Part The New 


which was founded in 193? »y the late 


Commonwealth, - 
emotion of 


Lord Davies, is concerned solely with the = 
International Law and Order through the c-cation of an 


THE 


SPECTATOR, JUNE I$§, 


he —y ”" BRAND BLOUSES and Collar 
made from old shirts, or your own, material. 2 gn* 
each. oon write for details to Dept. “A.14.—RgEsART™s 
Lrp., 183/9, Queensway, W. 
vat TUATIONS of House, Hotel and Office contert: 
for Probate, Insurance, etc., carried out by old- 
established Licensed Valuers of highest repute. Enquiries 
invited —W. Jerks & Sons, Lrp., 263-275, Holloway 
Road, London, N.7. Tel.: North 2747 10 lines). 
\ ' ANTED. Reproduction or phctograph of Epstein’s 
*Jacob’s Wrestling.”"—Write Mrs. BELLHOUSE, 
7, Kingsborough Gardens, Glasgow, W.2. 
YS WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top rices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by commen KAY Y’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
\ ’ E may sing with Shelley of “ The desire of the Moth 
for the star "’—but we must also think of our car- 
the approved insecticide 


pets. Therefore “ MALSEK,” 
is indicated. Obtainable Boots and other high-class stores. 
June 15th. 


for free booklet.— 


w* FOR PROFIT.—Send 
Palace Gate, W.8 


REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), 





EXHIBITIONS 


»YAROQUE OF FLANDERS AND HOLLAND 

> (Van Dyck, F. Hals, Rembrandt, H. Seghers a.o.), 

Arcade Gallery, 28, Old Bond Street, 10—5. Admission 1/-. 

( tONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS.—Oil and _ water- 

colour pictures by oe of to-day.—HEAL’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, 

( YOSMOPOLITAN Consenpesary Drawings, Instituto 


Espanol, 58, Prince’s Gate, S.W.7. June 11-30. 
Weekdays, 11-6 (Tues. and Thurs., 11-8 Sundays, 2-4. 
Free. An “ Art for the People”’ exhibition arranged for 
C.E.M.A. 


pETER JONES GALLERY, 18th June to 14th July. 
A selection of Paintings and Drawings by Sigmund 
Pollitzer. First Floor, eos Square, S.W.1. Daily 
9—5. 30, Saturdays until 
io LEFEVRE GALL ERY, 131-134, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Recent Paintings by Anne Carlisle. 
Twenty Paintings by Spencer Gore. Daily 10—5.30. 
Sats. 10—1. 
‘OUR HOUSE.—An exhibition of modern building 
methods applied to houses to suit individual needs.— 
HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 








LECTURES 

AS LIFE A PURPOSE ?—The Theosophical Youth 
Ls Centre invites all under 30 to discuss this. Fridays, 

7.30. 50, Gloucester Place, W.1. 
HE Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by James 
Cuinc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Saturdays at 2.45. June léth: “ Freudian Psychology 
and the Pianistic Art.” June 23rd: “ The Relaxation 
Motif: A Psychological Analysis. ” The complete series 
aiso available in printed form. Practical Class for Pianists 


and Teachers, Sats. at 4.30. 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY CENTRE. 


Course of 4 Lectures on GREECE on Wednesday 
evenings at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, _— Street (Gower Street), W.C.1. 20, 27 
June; 4, 11 July. 

Memories and Impressions of Greece and Her People— 

COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
Greek Reaction to San Francisco—THe GREEK FOREIGN 
SECRETARY (provisional). 

Greek Economy—A. A. PALLIs. 

The Greeks Abroad—H. E. Dr. CACLAMANOS. 

Admission: Course of 4 Lectures, 2s. 6d.; Single 
Lectures Is. Free tickets to United Nations Service 
—* in uniform. 

uiries and applications for tickets :—A. CLow Forp, 
M. ae b B.A., United Nations Centre, c/o London School 
of Hygiene (as above). 


APPOINTMENTS 

None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 
relates to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1943, applies 

PPLICATIONS are invited ior appointments to 
t vacancies accruing during the war in the followine 
Services :— 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
INDIAN POLICE. 
BURMA CIVIL SERVICE wee I. 
BURMA POLICE (CLASS DPD. 
BURMA FRONTIER SERVICE. 

Vacancies accruing during the war in, the Indian Politica: 
Service will be filled from among c to 
the Indian Civil Service. 

Candidates must be males. must have been born on or 
after the 2nd August, 1915 (or the 2nd August, 1917, in 
the case of the Indian Police and the Burma Police (Class I)) 
and must S--~ received whole-time, continuous and sys- 
tematic educa..... up .o the age of 18 (or the date of their 
joining His Maijesty’s Forces or the Merchant Navy 
Mercantile Marine, if earlier). 

A pamphlet describing the recruitment arrangemen 
and containing the Recruitment Regulations and informa- 
tion as to numbers of vacancies and conditions of service 
may be obtained by civilian candidates on application : 








es 
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CKWORTH SCHOOL, PONTEFRACT. 
a= Cook (resident) required in September. Pro. 
fessional training essential. Full particulars obtainable 
from the Bursar, to whom all applications should be 
addressed. 
YENTRAL COUNCIL FOR WOMEN’S CHURCH 
» WORK. General Secretary required for this 
Council which controls or co-ordinates women’s work 
in the Church of England. Key post for Churchwoman 
of intellectual and administrative ability and imaginati 
capable of developing policy, directing office staff, a 
public speaking. Minimum salary £500 with expenses 
and superannuation. es forms from the Secra- 
TarRY, C.C.W.C.W., 5, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
Se ATION encunveny. important medical 
4 organisation. Salary £300, rising to £350, plus 
Progressive work. Shorthand required — 


near 


war bonus. 
Box No. 233 


,TNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Applications are invited for this newly-established 
Lectureship. Salary £750. The Lecturer will be required 
to join the Federated Superannuation Scheme. The date 
of appointment, during Session 1945-46 or at Ist October, 
1946, will be determined by general circumstances and the 
availability of the selected candidate. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed to whom applications, with evidence of qualifications 
and the names of not less than thre® referees, should be 
sent not later than 30th September, 1945. 

. A. FLEMING, 
Secretary to the University 


April, 1945. 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY chan iSION AND TUTORIAL 





ASSES COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the post of Academic Advisor 
for Tutorial Classes. Salary £800 per annum. The 
appointment will be for a period of three years, after 
which, if continued, its scope and duties may be altered. 
Applicants must be Honours Graduates and preferably 
should be about 35 years of age. Particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from the UNiversiry EXTENSION 
REGISTRAR, c/o London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, Keppel Street, W.C.1. Open to men and women. 

Applications must reach the above address not later 
than 15th August, 1945. 





EDUCATIONAL 


OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. 
ffor Lond. Matric., Sepc. Ent., B. A. B. Sc. Econ, 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 
apg B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD: (Est. 1894). 
‘T A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE, 
4 Unique personal. Inclusive fee £s 6s. Od. For 
syllabus and particulars apply Box No. 


R OYAL HOLLOWAY ona r yp 
OF LONDO 


ty Tuition 


Principal: Miss E C. Baruo, M.A., D.Lit 
Term commences on Thursday, 
October 4th, 1945. The College prepares women students 
for the London degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Ex- 
hibitions of not more than £35, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in Februa 1946. The 
last date for the receipt of Entry Forms is December 8th, 
1945. For further particulars apply to the ReGrstrar, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
7 QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
x bombing), now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W.5. 
*ro. 7416. 


Saas GEORGE RUSSELL (A. E.) MEMORIAL 
FUND. 


The Michaelmas 


The above Fund was established with a view to fostering 
literature in Ireland as a Memorial to the late George 
Russell (AE) in gratitude for the dedication of his great 
gifts to Ireland. Awards are made periodically in recog- 
nition of literary work, creative or scholarly, already pub- 
lished or of similar unpublished work, which, in the opinion 
of the Committee, is of a high standard of merit. Such 
awards may also be made in respect of similar work planned 
although not yet completed. 

The Advisory Committee constituted to consider the 
Awards out of the Memorial Fund has decided to recom- 
mend an award of £100 for the year 1945. 

Applications for the 1945 Award, accompanied ‘by three 
copies of the work or works to be considered, from persons 
of Irish birth ordinarily resident in any part of Ireland, 
including that part kuwwn as INorthern Ireland, who had 
not on Ist January, 1945, attained the age of 35 years, 
should be made on or before 1st November, 1945, to the 
Trustee of the Fund :— 

THE BANK OF IRELAND, 
Trustee Department, 
College Green, Dublin. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 








Equity Tribunal and an International Police Force, and the Secrerary, India and Burma Recruitment, India = _ TRIANGLE I ¥ 
is in every sense an all-party organisatior Address : Office, Whitehall, S.W.1. Special arrangements ha (Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
25, Victoria Street (South Block), London, } ‘%.1. Tele- been made to enable those serving in the Forces to obt« 5306-5. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 
phone: ABBey 6634. copies of the pamphlet through Service channels. Bucks. Fulmer 256 

Futered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.V., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Printed Britain by Sr. Cours ts Press, Lro., 

i’ St.. Kir uy, W.1 i pullished by Tue Se rator, Lro.. at their offices, No. 99 Go . London, W.C.1 Friday, June 15, 1945, 
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